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Stability and The Wool Market 


ing since rejection by the gov- 

ernment of the proposition that 
it assume control of stocks in the 
country including the 1917 clip. The 
tender to the government never was 
regarded seriously. It served to call 
attention, however, to present deficient 
methods of marketing the domestic 
clip. There is no earthly reason, save 
custom, why the Western clip 
should be hauled clear 


W one has been steadily advanc- 


wool 


though he may preach 


By J. E. POOLE 


money. He gets it because the grower 
is unorganized and has no lucid idea 
of trade conditions. The trouble with 
the average sheepman in the West is 
that he practices individualism, al- 
co-operation. 
We have had illustrations of some of 
the reputed wise ones publicly advo- 
cating co-operation and simultaneously 
practicing individualism at serious loss 
to themselves and profit to the specu- 


middleman. His stock in trade is com- 
mand of capital and a thorough knowl- 
edge of market conditions and pros- 
pects, a subject on which the average 
producer is ignerant. When the spec- 
ulator comes around in the spring, he 
is loaded to the guards with bear arg- 
ument, which he is able to present in 
convincing manner. Frequently he 
finds the local banker short of avail- 
able funds, his customers needing 





across the continent 
to its Eastern edge 
and thence distributed ° 
westward to manu- 
facturing centers. The 
job could be accom- 
plished more econom- 
ically at some concen- 
tration point, 1,000 to 
2,000 miles westward. 
If the present system 
of distribution insured 
price stability, there 
would be less cause 





for complaint, but the 
reverse is the Case. 
The system is wrong. 
Each year the specu- 
lator goes into the 
West and makes a 
clean-up at the ex- 
pense of the grower. 
After the bulk of the clip is out of 
producers’ hands enhancement of 
values begins. For three years in suc- 
cession the speculator has pocketed 
the velvet on the clip. To blame him 
would be as useless as to censure the 
packer for making raids on the sheep 
market during periods of congestion. 
Neither the speculator nor the packer 
is in business for his health, or for al- 
truistic motives. His object is the se- 
curing of “mazuma,” a slang term for 





A New Zealand Lincoln Ram, weight 415 pounds, sheared 47 pounds. The sire of 
some of the rams imported by Mr. Coffin of North Yakima, Washington. 


lator. The crying need of the times is 
a stable wool market, and it will be 
impossible as long as the producer ig- 
nores the principle of co-operation. 
Nothing would stabilize wool trade 
more than the establishment of the 
public auction system. At present, the 
split-territory practice all but elimin- 
ates competition. Australia realized 
this some fifteen years ago and estab- 
lished the public auction system despite 
strenuous opposition on the part of the 


money for current ex- 
penses, and _ ingrati- 
ates himself by mak- 
ing a substantial de- 
posit. When the spec- 
ulator has placed his 
bid the grower invari- 
ably seeks advice from 
his banker. If the 
price offered is slight- 
ly higher than the fig- 
ure he secured the 
previous year he is in 
selling humor anyhow 
and needs but little 
encouragement at the 
bank to sign a con- 
tract. The speculator 
starts operations with 
the bell wether of the 
locality and having 
made a deal with him 
has little trouble in 
closing contracts with the smaller fry. 
He practically makes a market to suit 
himself. Having a reputation for get- 
ting the clip worth the money, he has 
unlimited credit at Eastern banks. 

A public auction system would de- 
prive the speculator of all these advan- 
tages. At present the grower sells 
at one price regardless of grades al- 
though at the Eastern markets there 
may be a difference of 5 to 8c per 
pound. At public auction, wool could 
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be sold in graded lots, the grower se- 
curing full value for each. By this 
means the speculator and his profits 
would be eliminated, and grower and 
manufacturer brought together. Such 
a selling system would require strong 
financing, which could be easily ar- 
ranged by co-operation. Auctions could 
be held monthly, lots being offered in 
seasonal manner. Each grade would 
be standardized and sold on its mer- 
its, with regard to shrinkage, which 
can be estimated by experts to a 
nicety. 

Accomplishment of this plan would 
involve sufficient 
means co-operation. 


which 
The concentra- 
tion point, or points, at which such auc- 
tion sales would be held could be de- 
termined after the necessary tonnage 
had been secured. Success would be 
impossible unless at least half the 
Western clip was secured. This year 
two Eastern houses contracted twenty 
million pounds in Utah and Idaho dur- 
ing December and January, so that a 
feeble effort at co-operation, involving 
eight to twelve million pounds would 
prove abortive. Early this season mil- 
lions of pounds of wool were placed 
under contract at 27@36c per pound 
that is now worth 44@55c and all this 
added money would have been saved 
to the grower with a public auction 


tonnage, 


system controlling a large percentage 
of the clip. God is credited by an ori- 
ental precept with helping those who 
help themselves; heretofore the wool 
grower has made no serious attempt 
to self-assistance. 

The best informed man in the wool 
trade is the speculator, and he has 
grown rich on this capital. Trade his- 
tory shows that he has been right five 
years out of six. Lately he has made 
money contracting for future delivery 
on a rising market, although that trend 
was inevitable. The grower has per- 
mitted him to assume the role of trade 
oracle. Pessimism among growers at 
the period when wool went on the free 
list gave him an inning. Since 1913 
wool values have been steadily rising. 
Early in that season Eastern speculat- 
ors contracted millions of pounds in 
the West, before shearing time at 11 
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to 12c and cleaned up an incredible 
sum of money. In 1914, they bid a lit- 
tle more money, 15 to 16¢ and found 
growers anxious to close, the result 
being more velvet to the. middleman. 
Last year they disseminated the same 
line of palaver and repeated their suc- 
cess of 1914 in getting the bulk of the 
clip out of growers’ hands at less than 
its intrinsic value. What has happened 
recently is fresh in the public mind and 
certain sheepmen who were induced to 
sell early at prices that now look ab- 
surd will nurse red-eyed regret for 
months to come. The siren song of 
the speculator has been given credence 
too long. He has been able by adroit 
methods to buy wool at low prices 
solely because the grower gave him 
credence, a preposterous policy when 
their relative positions are concerned. 








Two of Robert Taylor's Rams for the Ram Sale. 


The grower has treated the speculator 
as a friend instead of an antagonist. 

Indicative of the manner in which the 
grower has parted with his legitimate 
profits to the middleman is the case of 
a Western pool that has been holding a 
package of wool at Chicago since last 
year. Eight months ago, 30c was the 
best price offered; late in April, a bid 
of 5lc per pound was elicited. No dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in carry- 
ing the stuff and fresh advances to 
growers have been constantly made. 
The pooling system enables producers 
to get full market value. 


= 
Present wool market methods favor 


-the middleman at the expense of the 


grower. Even the big outfits that 
should be well informed suffer from 
the system. The only solution lies in 
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concentration, co-operation, and public 
auction sales, monthly of graded wool 
under a system of strong financing. 
Wool has been always treated as a by- 
product and the man who grew it has 
been under the necessity of guessing 
its value. 
wrong. 


Usually his guess has been 





FAVORS THE RAM SALE 


A Utah wool grower who purchased 
25 head of Rambouillet rams at the 
Salt Lake Ram Sale last year recently 
said to a representative of this paper: 
“Out of the 25 rams that I purchased 
at the sale last September, I still have 
24. The one that died was bloated 
from eating alfalfa. These rams were 
in very high condition when I pur- 
chased them, and I 
doubtful as to their value on the 
range. However, I took them home, 
and they did better work than any 
bunch of rams I have ever used. My 
herder advises me that they handled 
very nicely in the band, and we cer- 
tainly had a good lamb crop from them. 
I think we marked about 89 per cent 
of lambs. 


was somewhat 


In the future I am going to 
buy my rams at this sale, and I will 
never again use anything but rams that 
are in good condition. The sale is a 
fine thing for the man who wants real 
high class rams, and I will be back for 
another bunch this fall.” 





IN CENTRAL OREGON 


June 20, 1917.—I pulled through the 
winter without more than normal loss 
of old stock, but the loss of 
lambs was considerable, owing to the 
late start of grass. We marked out 
75 per cent. 

Shearing is about two weeks late 
this season. The clip is as good as us- 
ual, if not better, in this part of the 
John Day Valley. I have contracted 
my fine wool for 50c and my coarse 
wool for 55c. In this vicinity, not much 
of the wool clip has been sold to date. 

Range is in fine condition, and sheep 
are doing extremely well. I look for 
choice young ewes to sell for $20 per 
head this fall. C. A. VALADE. 


young 
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Better Work With the Wool Clip 


ECENTLY the West has intro- 
R duced business-like methods of 

handling the wool clip conse- 
quent on the attractive prices which 
have been paid for both wool and mut- 
ton,” says F. R. Marshall of the fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture. “Dur- 
ing 1916 for the first time in thirty 
years Western farmers attempted to 
grade and bale their wool at the time 
of shearing with the result that 7,000,- 
000 pounds 
clips and removed from 870,000 sheep 
were handled in this way. Although 
these innovations 


representing eighty-one 


By GEORGE H. DACY 


series of bins nearby, these being of 
sufficient number to keep separate all 
of the grades which were made. The 
wool was graded as fine and fine, me- 
dium staple; fine and fine medium 
clothing; half blood staple; half blood 


clothing; three-eighths blood; one- 
quarter blood; low quarter blood; 


braid and tags. The belly wool re- 
mained with the fleeces in the sheds. 
The bales were marked to show grade, 
weight and name or brand of the grow- 
ers of the wool.” 

Mr. Marshall how 


also described 





were carried on in 
only Wyoming, 
Montana and Nevada 
they are worthy of 
trial and imitation 
over the entire range 
sheep territory.” 
“Clips amounting 
to 5,000,000 pounds 
were prepared - ac- 
cording to a plan fa- 
vored by the Na- 
tional Wool Ware- 
house and Storage 
Company, a co-oper- 
ative concern, locat- 
ed in Chicago and 
controlled by West- 
ern wool growers, 


the business of which 





quality to that which obtains over the 
whole fleece and consequently tends to 
lower the value of the better wool. 
The wool was graded according to the 
Australian system as AA Combing; A 
Combing; AA Comeback; A Come- 
back; AA Halfbred; A Halfbred; AA 
Three-quarters-bred; A Three-quar- 
ters-bred; A Clothing; B Clothing; 
First pieces; Second pieces; Bellies; 
Locks; Back; Stained pieces and Tags. 

Mr. Marshall thinks that no real ad- 
vantage would be gained from the in- 
troduction of a new set of terms in the 
ranch grading of 











is restricted to sell- 
ing on commission 
the wools shipped by the stockholders,” 
continued Mr. Marshall in discussing 
the project. “In the sheds where this 
plan was followed in 1916 the fleeces 
were carried from the shearing floor 
and thrown upon tables in a way to 
cause them to be fully spread out. The 
tops of these tables were made of roll- 
ers one and one-half inches in diam- 
eter, with sufficient space between to 
allow loose, heavy pieces of dirt to 
teach the floor. The dung tags were 
removed, each fleece was rolled up sep- 
arately, and passed to a competent 
grader, who deposited it in one of a 


Part of the Wool Car Exhibited by the Department of Agriculture.- 


118,800 other sheep were shorn and 
yielded 983,700 pounds of wool which 
was handled under the Australian sys- 
tem by the American Wool Improve- 
3y this plan the 
belly wool was separated from ° the 
fleece during the shearing process and 
all bellies from the same kind of sheep 
were baled together. The fleeces were 
thrown on tables and subjected to 
skirting which consisted in removing 
some of the wool from the edges of the 
fleece particularly on crossbred and 
Merino fleeces where the lower thigh 
wool is usually coarser and of inferior 


ment Association. 


wool. He considers 
the AA and A divi- 
sions to be logical 
and based on the dif- 
ference in shrinkage 
and character of 
wools of the same 
length and thickness. 
These grades are 
practical where the 
clip is large or where 
facilities for selling 
in small lots are 
available. None of 
the Western fleeces 
of last year were 
tied before baling 
yet when they 
reached the Eastern 
markets and were 
opened, the fleetes 
had lost nothing by 
baling and made a good appearance. 
Growers who grade their wool at the 
home ranch learn much about selec- 
tive breeding operations by a study of 
the various types of wool. They learn 
to breed for uniformity of character 
and a distinct standard of fleece. They 
more fully are able to appreciate the 
importance of careful ram _ selection. 
The new plan makes it possible for the 
experienced flock owner who careful- 
ly studies his wool to closely appraise 
the market value of the material so 
that he will accurately know its value 
when he either considers home offers 
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or consignments for sale on Eastern 
markets. Some additional expense is 
involved in this new method of grad- 
ing wool but it is more than balanced 
by the additional knowledge which the 
flockmaster gains from the work. 
About five more men are needed daily 
in a shed where two thousand sheep 
are sheared as compared with the la- 
bor force required where the old sys- 
tem of sacking the fleeces directly 
from the shearing board was _ prac- 
ticed. 

New types of shearing sheds are 
necessary and one hindrance to the 
erection of many sheds is their cost, 
especially in regions where the sheep- 
man is not sure how long he will be 
able to occupy the range which he is 
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pens underneath the shed shelter about 
500 sheep and are valuable to protect 
newly shorn sheep from exposure for 
a few days after shearing time. These 
sheds minimize labor in handling the 
sheep and eliminate much of the dan- 
ger of injuring ewes heavy with lamb. 

In speaking about the marketing of 
the ranch-graded wool, Mr. Marshall 
said, “We were not successful in 1915 
in marketing the wool at home by the 
sealed bid plan although some entire 
clips of graded wool were sold private- 
ly but the majority were consigned to 
Eastern houses and sold at various 
times during the year. Last year sales 
were made by the ‘inter-lotting’ plan 
of combing lots of the similar grade 
and value from various clips so as to 











Wool Buyers at Sealed Bid Auction In Montana. 


using. The new sheds have large pens 
whére the sheep can be held previous 
to shearing, the sheds being elevated 
four to six feet above the ground so 
that the shorn sheep can be run out 
under the shearing floor instead of 
having to pass back over it and mess 
up the wool. The holding pens where 
the shearer catches his sheep are eight 
by five and one-half feet in size and 
connect by double spring doors with 
the shearing floor. After a sheep is 
shorn the operator lowers the animal 
on an inclined chute to the counting 


pen beneath the shearing floor. The 
sheep stay in the holding pens long ~ 
enough so that they sweat a little 


which makes the wool cut easier. The 


make an offering of sufficient size to 
sell advantageously. Some manufac- 
turers are well pleased with the con- 
dition and preparation of the wools 
but will not commit themselves rela- 
tive to premium prices for such ma- 
terials. However, by a general use of 
the new system of grading and baling 
the wools at home, the grower can 
secure wider competition in the pur- 
chase of the wools and he may be able 
to sell the entire clip as a whole at 
home. The consignment plan does not 
eliminate the middleman, but gets the 
wool from the range to the mill on the 
basis of commission charges rather 
than of intermediate speculation. 

“The new project permits of the es- 
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tablishment of selling arrangements 
in the producing states as 
generally would be more 
deal with home concerns. The only 
mediums for developing greater com- 
petition for the Western wool is for 
the growers either to deal with com- 
mission concerns at Eastern points or 
else to co-operate in the establishment 
and patronage of houses of their own, 
The plan which has worked out suc- 
cessfully in Wyoming should do as well 
in all other range states. As far as 
possible sheepmen should work for 
greater security as to tenure of range 
by the co-operative lease and purchase 
of railroad lands unsuitable for settle- 
ment. If large shearing sheds are too 
expensive, smaller, less permanent 
structures designed along similar lines 
may be used. Boys should be careful- 
ly trained in carrying and rolling 
fleeces. The grading of wool must be 
carefully done by experienced men un- 
der competent supervision. 


growers 
willing to 


“Aside from the profitable work in 
wool marketing which was accom- 
plished in the West,” concluded Mr. 
Marshall, “excellent results were ob- 
tained in Essex and Otesego counties, 
New York where a four and one-half 
cents per pound increased price was 
realized above the best offers of local 
buyers by marketing the wool on the 
pooling basis. In Louisiana 300,000 
pounds of wool were pooled and sold 
last year through the efforts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Educational 
work in the growing and handling of 
wools was carried on at four Western 
agricultural colleges during the last 
year while over six thousand practical 
sheepmen visited a wool car exhibit 
which toured through Wyoming, Utah, 
Montana and Idaho. The exhibit 
showed the relation of shrink, grade 
and character to the value of the wool 
while fleeces of the common grades as 
well as live sheep carrying the same 
grade of fleece were shown.” 





Do not forget that the Second An- 
nual Ram Sale will be held at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, August 28, 29, 30 
and 31. 
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Wool and Mutton From By-Products 


N round numbers one quarter of a 
| million sheep have been marketed 

from one of the most extensive 
feeding farms in the Middle West dur- 
ing the last score of years. This wealth 
of market mutton has been finished 
and dolled up for the trade on a seven 
hundred acre farm which practices a 
noteworthy system of management in 
mutton manufacture. A keen-headed, 
shrewd-witted Scotchman, William 
Wilson by name, is the directing 
genius who has been accumulating a 
snug fortune during the last half hun- 
dred years in the homely business of 
soil-tilling. 


By JASPER DEARE 


kets he buys the wheat screenings and 
tailings by the carload which contain 
barley, oats and flax as well as wheat; 
the intelligent feeding of these ma- 
terials results in the economical pro- 
duction of choice, firm, well-marbled 
mutton. 

Some years this feeder buys twenty 
to twenty-five carloads of low grade 
small grain from Canadian firms. He 
always is on the lookout cheap 
feed in large quantities. 


for 
The salvage 
gratn which he uses has been damaged 
by fire or water and ordinarily he can 
buy it at a low figure. Occasionally in 


during the grazing season; the farm 
is only two hours’ ride from the .Chi- 
cago market; excellent shelter is 
available for the sheep at all times; 
platform scales are provided so that 
lots of sheep can be weighed at regular 
intervals to check up on their gains 
and the disposition that they are mak- 
ing of their feed; while a branch of 
the railroad runs into the farm so that 
the stockers can be unloaded directly 
from the cars to the pastures or feed- 
lots while the fat sheep can be en- 
trained without having to drive and 





Years ago when the 
prices of grains and 
concentrates began to 
climb, Wilson discard- 
ed the general run of 
feeds which the aver- 
age sheepman deems 
absolutely essential for 
the rapid and econom- 
ical production of wool 
and mutton. Wilson is 
self- 





an advocate of 
feeders as the _ best 
substitutes for incom- 
petent and _ transient 
farm labor which even 
at the present time is 
very difficult to obtain 
and retain on the aver- 
age livestock 
Wilson says that he can purchase the 
kind of feeds which he needs cheaper 
than he can raise them and the excel- 
lent results which he gains from their 
use would indicate that they merit 
more general and extensive use in the 
average farm flock ration. Perhaps 
one explanation of the success of the 
system results from the fact that it is 
elementarily Wilson makes 
mutton on a ration of wheat screen- 
ings, salvage grain and waste tailings 
of the elevator business, popcorn fod- 
der and timothy and clover hay as well 
as plenty of bluegrass 
season. 


farm. 


simple. 


pasturage in 
From the central grain mar- 





Western Sheep Are Favored As Feeders. 


the past when the prices of oats and 
corn have been very low, Wilson has 
purchased these grains in carlots to 
use in his feeding operations but ordi- 
narily they are too expensive to qual- 
ify for such work. To minimize labor 
in feeding the sheep he uses self feed- 
ers and although some of the animals 
are killed due to gorging on grain, the 
annual mortality never approaches in 
amount what the labor would cost if 
all the sheep were fed by hand. 
Wilson has an ideal sheep feeding 


farm. The place is well watered nat- 
urally ; the fields are high, dry and fer- 


tile; plenty of pasturage is available 


heat the animals over the road and 
cause the shrinkage 
which ordinarily  re- 
sults. Wilson usually 


buys his range sheep in 
the late fall. He prefers 
wethers and unbred 
ewes which he will 
generally keep on the 
farm for four to six 
months or until the 
market is right for sell- 
ing operations. As a 
rule he says he must 
have a margin of $2 
per hundredweight for 
a fair profit. 

Wilson feeds about 
20,000 sheep a year. lf 
the price of wool justi- 
fies the work he always 





shears the feeders in 
the spring so that they will yield a 
dual income in the way of wool and 
mutton. The average range sheep will 
shear eight to nine pounds of wool to 
a fleece according to the long time re- 
sults on this farm. With wool about 
thirty-five cents per pound, the Wil- 
son clip brings in approximately $40,- 
000. Wool, mutton, popcorn and tim- 
othy seed are the cash crops_ which 
have kept the wolves from the Wilson 
door mat and have enabled this pro- 
gressive farmer and feeder to accumu- 
late a nestegg which is conservatively 
estimated to aggregate $300,000. Only 
two hundred acres of the farm are 
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cropped, the balance being devoted to 
grass and hay. About 12,000. bushels 
of popcorn which averages sixty bush- 
els per acre is raised and marketed 
each season, the by-product fodder be- 
ing ‘fed to the sheep. Ordinarily the 
popcorn sells for $2 to $250 per hun- 
dred pounds, three bushels being equiv- 
alent to one hundred pounds. Wilson 
is the largest popcorn raiser in the 
state where he lives. 

“It costs me ten cents to put on one 
pound of gain in making mutton under 
my method of feeding,” Wilson told me 
in the course of our conversation. 
“Operating as I do on a cash basis I 
have considerable money tied up all 
the time. I aim to keep in the closest 
touch with the sheep market and days 
when I am in doubt as to newspaper 
quotations I keep in touch with the 
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A NEW WOOL FIRM 





This year the name of Humphrey 
and Moffat has been heard on all sides 
in the Western wool trade. Many peo- 
ple do not know who Humphrey and 
Moffat is, and as we are very glad to 
welcome new competition in the wool 
trade, we desire to tell our wool grow- 
ers something of this new wool firm. 
The company of Humphrey and Moffat 
has its headquarters at Reno, Nevada. 
It owns the Union Land and Cattle 
Company, the Antelope Valley Land 
and Cattle Company, the Palo Alto 
Land and Livestock Company, the -Ne- 
vada Land and Livestock Company, the 
McKissick Cattle Company, and the H. 
C. Cattle Company. This firm is prob- 
ably the largest single owner of cattle 
and sheep in the entire Western coun- 














Imported Hampshire Ewes for the Salt Lake Ram Sale, August 28, 29, 30, 31. 


city by telegraph or telephone. When 
I decide that the right time to sell has 


arrived I hurry my fat sheep _ post- 
haste to market. It is the man who 
dilly-dallies along and wonders and 
hesitates about when he ought to sell 
that gets lost in the hustle and bustle 
of the rising or falling sheep market. 
Recently the price of mutton and wool 
has veen very attractive but I have 
seen the time when I was glad to get 
my money back with a low interest 
on the investment during periods of 
over-supply and glutted markets. May- 
be the days of-‘Up today and down to- 
morrow’ are over in the sneep business. 
I hope they are.” 





America’s best rams will be at the 
Salt Lake Sale. 


try. This year the firm produced about 
one million pounds of wool, and we un- 
derstand it has purchased from wool 
growers approximately fifteen million 
pounds of wool. In addition to the 
wool, it has contracted for several hun- 
dred thousand lambs. 


Humphrey and Moffat is one of the 
strongest financial corporations in the 
Western country, and in the firm are 
numbered some of the leading finan- 
ciers of the West. When liberty bonds 
were being sold, it purchased $210,000 
worth of bonds, and in the recent Red 
Cross demonstration donated $5,000 to 
the Red Cross Society as well as do- 
nating $100 to the society through 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 


We understand that Humphrey and 
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Moffat has opened a wool office in Bos- 
ton and is a permanent fixture in the 
wool trade. It has in its employ some 
very capable wool men and will no 
doubt cut a considerable figure in wool 
affairs in the future as it will be num- 
bered among the strong wool firms of 
the country. 

We are very glad to welcome it into 
the wool trade as it means new compe- 
tition, 


which is desirable from the 


grower’s standpoint. 





WOOL FOR JAPAN 


Washington, D. C., June.....— United 
States Commercial Attache Philip B. 
Kennedy, stationed at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, has reported as con- 
cerning shipments of Australian wool 
for Japan: 

“The Acting Premier of the State of 
New South Wales, according to the 
Melbourne Argus of May 7, is in re- 
ceipt of a dispatch from the Commer- 
cial Commissioner of the State of New 
South Wales in the Far East regard- 
ing the introduction of new wool and 
top-making machinery in Japan. The 
Commercial Commissioner in his dis- 
patch states: 

“*There cannot be any doubt now as 
to the intentions of the Japanese to 
make their own tops as far as possible, 
and they actually have in view large 
importations of greasy wool from Aus- 
tralia. Owing to the difficulty experi- 
enced of late in getting wool from Aus- 
tralia, Japanese mill owners are now 
obtaining supplies from Africa and are 
also sending agents to South America 
with a view to purchasing wool. I 
feel confident that if the difficulties at- 
tending shipment of Australian wool to 
Japan continue, the Australian trade 
will suffer considerably. Regular 
steamers, subsidized by the govern- 
ment, are row running to South Amer- 
ican ports, and it is estimated that the 
freight on wool shipped from South 
America will be a farthing per pound 
more than from Australia, but on the 
other hand the wool is reported to be 
considerably cheaper.’ ” 


follows 





Do not forget the Ram Sale. 
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FOR WOOL AUCTIONS 


Partics in Philadelphia are organiz- 
ing a W' ol auction scheme under which 
wool will be shipped to that point and 
sold to the highest bidder. We think 
the proposal is an excellent one and 
hope that it is successful. 

The following rates and commissions 
are established as the charges which 
shall be made by members of the as- 
sociation for handling and selling wool: 

Flat commission of 5 per cent on all 
auction 
Consignment of 5,000 pounds or under. 

Flat commission of 4 per cent on all 
consignments over 5,000 pounds. The 
foregoing rates of commission shall 
cover all charges for a period of three 


consignments for grading. 
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chaser; and if any dispute arises be- 
tween the bidders for any lot, it shall 
be decided by the brokers, unless one 
of the claimants will advance, in that 
case the lot shall be put up again. 
2. The goods to be weighed off at 
the warehouse and taken away by the 
buyers at their own expense within 
ten days, with all faults and-defects of 
whatever kind,—including defect or of 
One invoice to be render- 
ed to each buyer for the whole amount 
of his purchases and delivery to be 
given not later than the tenth day after 
the day of sale, upon payment of the 


description. 


invoice in full. 

3. The goods to be free of rent and 
at the risk of the venders from fire, 
without reference to any payment 
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brokers to effect either by public sale 
or private contract. 

5. If the weighing, delivery or.re- 
ceipt of any lot shall be delayed or 
prevented by reason of a general or 
partial strike of workmen the respec- 
tive period under these conditions for 
weighing, delivery and receipt of and 
payment for, the goods, shall be pro- 
portionately extended for such a pe- 
riod as may be necessary, not exceed- 
ing the 28th day from the date Ci sale. 
If at the expiration of such 28th day 
the weighing, delivery or receipt of 
the goods is, and shall have been, pre- 
vented by any such strike, the contract 
of sale shall, as respects undelivered 
goods, be annulled and all payments— 
if any—made by the buyer for such un- 








- 








Quealy Sheep Company Ewes at Cokeville, Wyoming to Be Sent to the Salt Lake Ram Sale, August 28, 29, 30, 31. 


months after receipt of consignment. 
No rebate drawback, brokerage or al- 
lowance of any kind shall be made di- 
rectly or indirectly nor through any 
other party or parties, excepting as 
lollows : 

A buying commission of 1 per cent 
to be charged ‘buyers, unless the buyer 
isa member of the association, in 
which case no buying commission shall 
be charged. 

Sales shall be held at such times as 
the Board of Governors or the Execu- 
tive Committee may, in their discre- 
tion, determine. 


Condition of Sales. 
1. The highest bidder to be the pur- 


which may have been made by the 
buyer to the brokers, until 6 o’clock 
p. m. of the third day from the expir- 
ation of the. due date, unless previ- 
ously delivered from the warehouse 
and should any be destroyed or dam- 
aged by or in consequence of, fire dur- 
ing the above mentioned period, the 
contract for such portion is to be can- 
celled and any money paid on account 
thereof is to be refunded. 

4. And if any lot or lots remain un- 
cleared after the expiration of the said 
ten days, any deposit to be absolutely 
forfeited and the buyer to be further 
subject to all loss and charges that 
may accrue on the resale thereon, 
which it-shall be at the option of the 


delivered goods shall be repaid to him. 
If, however, a Delivery Order shall for 
72 hours—exclusive of Sundays or 
bank or public holidays—have been in 
the possession of the buyer or his 
agents, delivery as between buyer and 
seller shall be deemed complete If 
delivery shall, from the causes speci- 
fied in this condition, be delayed or 
prevented, the charges on the undeliv- 
ered goods shall, during such extended 
time, be borne by the seller and unless 
the buyer shall have made default on 
taking delivery, the undelivered goods 
shall be at the seller’s risk as regards 
fire until 4 o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 3lst day, computed from the day of 
sale. 
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NOT MANY LAMBS 


An Idaho flockman who purchased a 
band of Montana ewes received them 
the other day. Among other things, 
he said to us: “There must be a mighty 
short lamb crop up in Montana. The 
2,600 ewes that we received now have 
Just 800 lambs, or about 30-per cent. 
If this average obtains through the rest 
of Montana there won’t be many lambs 
to market this fall.” 





LAMBING CALIFORNIA EWES. 





C. A. Kimble of Hanford is a pioneer 
in the raising of stud rams, having bred 
Rambouillets for years. He has de- 
veloped a type of sheep well suited for 
range use. A large deep bodied sheep, 
very robust and heavy boned, carrying 
a fine fleece, with only a few folds 
about the neck. 

Mr. Kimble breeds about 6,000 ewes 
annually, and a notable feature is his 
lambing percentage. It varies from 
125 to 140 per cent and this year he 
marked about 130 per cent in spite of 
having to haul water and feed for two 
. months. Some sheepmen will question 
the veracity of this statement, but the 
writer saw Mr. Kimble wean several 
bands of lambs, and out of the bands 
of about 600 ewes, the lambs would 
tally from 775 to 800. And mind you, 
this is at weaning time and a hard year 
at that. 

In a way, the lambing season was 
favorable, however, as it was dry and 
no storms. Nevertheless “Charley” 
Kimble leaves nothing undone at lamb- 
ing time. He gets good men four and 
five to a band, and uses temporary 
sheds. Four 16-foot panels made of 
pine stakes are set together, forming 
a 16x10-foot pen, with a ridge pole sup- 
ported at each end with a canvas 
spread over the center of the pen and 
tied down at the sides. These pens 
may be easily changed from place to 
place by one man taking hold at each 
corner. This year it was not necessary 
to use the canvas as 
rains or storms. 


there were no 
However, the can- 
vases were ready for use at a minute’s 


notice. In addition to this, all twins 
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are numbered so that they may be 
properly looked after, and the first day 
or two they are tied together by the 
front foot to prevent them from be- 
coming separated or losing their 
mother. The first few nights the 
dropped ewes are brought into these 
pens and lambs carefully looked after, 
twins are righted and bummers are 
given an extra “sip.” Ewes that lose 
their lamb are made to adopt another 
by means of small pens. It is these lit- 
tle things that pay so well at lambing 
time. ' 
ROBT. F. MILLER. 


SHEARING IN THE FUTURE. 





One of the best sheep shearers in 
Wyoming recently said to a represent- 
ative of this paper: “I think the time is 
not far off when most sheepmen will 








Two Walnut Hall Rams for the Salt Lake Sale. 


find it desirable to shear their sheep 
at home. Each year it is getting more 
difficult to trail sheep through the 
country and this difficulty will continue 
to increase with closer settlement. 
Therefore, to get to the big plants will 
soon be out of the question. While 
sheepmen will complain about this, it 
is a blessing in disguise, for the small 
home plant means better work and less 
loss among the sheep. 

“I have been shearing around the 
big plants for many years and still do 
to some extent. Two years ago I 
started shearing with the Little Won- 


der machines for some Montana sheep- 


men and it has proved very satisfac- 
tory to everyone concerned. Two men 
with a Little Wonder 


machine will 
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easily shear 300 sheep a day. 3,0 
sheep can be shorn in 10 days and with 
two Little Wonders 10 would 
clean up 6,000 sheep. That’s about as 
many as most men have at this time, 
These machines can be taken right to 
the lambing shed and moved from shed 
to shed as occasion requires. The or- 
dinary labor around the ranch is suf- 
ficient to put up the wool without addi- 
tional help. In this way the sheep are 
not trailed about and kept off feed. The 
owner has time to supervise the work 
and care for his wool properly. A bet- 
ter class of men will be available as 
shearers, and the same men can be had 
from year to year. 


“TI sheared 14,000 sheep last year, 
part of them in the commercial plants 
and part with Little Wonder machines, 
It is my judgment that a man with the 
Little Wonder machine will do better 
work, and the sheep owner is better 
satisfied, and I think in a few years 
the little home plant will shear 75 per 
cent of the sheep in the West.” 


days 





LATE WYOMING SNOW 





June 12——On June 12 the ground 
here was covered with beautiful (?) 
snow. To date have had about ten 
days of spring weather in middle part 
of May. Feed was a full month late, 
but is good here on flats with promise 
of very good fall and winter feed, if 
sheepmen will only be wise enough to 
go to the mountains and save flats for 
that time. Feed is very late on the 
Big Horn Mountains with lots of win- 
ter snow banks there yet. Lots of rain 
here and snowed about all day today. 
Lamb crop is far short of normal, many 
outfits not more than making up wint- 
ter and spring losses. Lamb crop runs 
from 30 per cent to 65 per cent, with 
few up to 75 per cent. Greatest short- 
age in early lambs. On account of 
late spring I was unable to get to my 
own lambing range, but rented a well 
sheltered place in Badwater and was 
lucky in that storms seemed to miss 
that locality. Made about 74 per cent. 
Sold wool a little too early at 45 cents. 

C. D. HEMRY, Wyo. 
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Successful Lamb Production 


ONSIDERABLE hysteria has un- 
4a doubtedly been indulged in on the 

subject of sheep since scarcity of 
both wool and mutton became evident. 
Theories galore have been advanced 
with the object of reinstating farm 
focks and remedying this shortage. 
Some of these have been chimerical, 
others have had an appearance of prac- 
ticability. On Anoka at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, we have tackled 
the problem in a matter of fact way 
and determined to 


our Farms 


By FRANK W. HARDING 


offer, I would like to look it over. 

The typical Western 
stock, showing Merino type but were 
Cotswold and “blackface” 
We used good Hampshire and 


ewes were 


sired by 
rams. 
Cotswold rams, mating them to remedy 
in Febru- 
ary and while we lost.a few during 
castration, 


deficiencies. Lambs came 
our percentage of lambs 
satisfactory. Up to July 1, we 
sold 55 ewes and the same number of 
lambs at an average of $23.65 per pair, 


was 


bought. We found silage, hay, a little 
‘cracked corn and some cottonseed cake 
an excellent ration. 

On our plan we clean up every year, 
letting the ewes go to market fat after 
‘weaning their lambs. It is a method 
that suits system of farming. 
Others might prefer to keep their ewes 
two or three years or to raise their 
own ewe lambs. In estimating cost of 
getting into the business, one must 
reckon with the sharp advance in ewes, 
but they are doubt- 


our 





our own satisfac- 
tion, at least, that a 
flock of 


ewes is more profit- 


breeding 


able than any class 
the 
keep, 


of livestock 
farmer can 
not excepting the 
much-lauded and 
big dividend payer, 
the milk cow, of 
which I do not pro- 
pose to say any- 
thing derogatory, 
except that person- 
ally I prefer the 
sheep for many 
reasons, not the 
least being the item 
of labor. 

Results in our 
case are possible 
with anyone having 
a knowledge of the 
needs of sheep and 
capable of looking after a flock. Such 
care is far less than that needed by a 
herd of dairy cows and in the matter 
of feed sheep have a decided advant- 
age. 

Last September we bought 200 ewes 
on the Chicago market. Laid down at 
Waukesha they cost about $8 per head, 
the price being $7.50 per hundred- 
weight. We raised 226 lambs and 
while the flock has not been all mar- 
keted an estimate on what the residue 
is worth shows a profit of approximate- 
ly $2,550 on the transaction. If any- 
body has a better farm proposition to 








Some of John H. Seeley’s Rams for the Salt Lake Ram August 28, 29, 30, 31. 


ewe and lamb. The ewes averaged $4 
per head on fleeces, making a return 
of $27.65 per pair. A conservative es- 
timate of the value of the entire flock 
on July 1 was $2,200 for the ewes and 
$2,800 for the lambs. Adding $800 for 
wool sold, we have a revenue of $5,800. 
First cost was $1,650, or thereabouts, 


grain cost about $1,000, silage $300, 


hay $200, and pasture $100, a total of - 


$3,250, which shows a net profit of $2,- 
550. In this figuring, I have matched 
labor against manure. It may be said 
that 40 acres was all the land used, 
other feed than silage and grass being 


less worth the 
Our ewes 
were four and five 
years old. We pre- 
fer buying that 
kind and cleaning 
up each — season, 
taking chances on 
replacement. By 
this means we 
avoid worm 
troubles and keep 
the place clean. We 
also get quick re- 
turns. 

This is our expe- 
rience. The flock 
had competent han- 
dling, and I would 
not advise anybody 
to go into lamb 
raising unless able 
to do this. It is 
true that sheep are 
scavengers, but 
they are neither able to live on weeds 
nor look after themselves. Anybody 
investing money in a flock under that 
impression is riding for a fall and will 
not ride far at that. We have a prac- 
tical man who gets $60 per month, but 
as he looks after other matters only 
part of his wages are charged against 
the flock and the manure fully settles 
that score. Much has been said and 
written recently about getting the 
Eastern country back into sheep and 
there is evidence of revival of interest. 
Breeding ewes have advanced sharply 
and inquiry is coming from many un- 


money. 
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expected sources. There is always a 
danger of people investing money in 
sheep and dissipating it by giving them 
no care. That plan might have been 
possible a few years ago, but at pres- 
ent cost it would be ruinous. Experi- 
ence and observation has convinced. me 
that wherever sheep are decently 
treated and fed they will pay big divi- 
dends; adopting any other policy 
means loss. It is not a difficult matter 
to lose half a lamb crop by a little 
neglect. 

I cannot say that I am in sympathy 
with the movement to save ewe lambs. 
The average farmer cannot afford to 
buy Western lambs hold them 
eighteen months to get a crop. He 
must have quicker action which is pos- 
sible by taking yearlings or aged ewes. 
In the former case he can hold for sev- 
eral lamb crops, but if old ewes are 
bought it will be good policy to clean 
up the first year. 

There is an excellent prospect fac- 


and 


ing the breeder. Inquiry is coming 
from all points of the compass and 
values of purebred sheep have ad- 
vanced 25@50 per cent recently with 
every prospect of further appreciation. 
That a shortage of breeding stock im- 
pends admits of no doubt. We 
getting orders from all over the East 
and Southern interest is surprising, 
even Louisiana showing an awaken- 
ing. Oklahoma is buying freely and 
promises to become an important sheep 
state. I look for a strong demand for 
purebred rams regardless of breed and 
doubt if there will be enough to go 
around. 

Supply of both wool and mutton is 
woefully deficient and the only pos- 
sible method of meeting demand is by 
reinstating flocks on Eastern farms. 
That this will be done generally is im- 
possible, but production will undoubt- 
edly increase. Investment cost is 
heavy, which will retard the progress 
as many are afraid of the prices. An- 
nual slaughter represses rapid increase 
also, and I fail to see where enough 
wool or mutton is coming from. The 
prospect looks good both from the 
standpoint of the Western operator 
and the farmer. 


are 
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Winter has gone, but he was barely 
out of sight when the days began to 
shorten. June was generally cool, and 
only the last few days have appeared 
summery. Moisture was ample the 
fore part of the month, but latterly 
the sun has been on the job and only 
local showers have been evident. Grass 
is generally good, and is now curing. 

Shearing is well under way, but sev- 
eral bands are yet to go into the pens. 
The clip is generally light in weight, 


which is not at all surprising; 


at the 
same time it is strong in staple. Many 
clips were contracted in the winter at 
prices which appear now as ridiculous- 
Clips held until shearing 
time have transferred to 


ly cheap. 
the dealer 
generally as soon as 


off the sheep. 


om 











Romney Ewes Imported for University of 
California by H. S. Coffin. 

Prices have naturaly covered a wide 
range ; few wools have sold below halt 
a dollar. Some few choice coarse clips 
are reported sold at 60 cents; most of 
those sold within the last week or two 
have gone at 54 to 57 cents. The mar- 
ket seems to be continuing to advance, 
and most growers who have not yet 
sold are expecting at least 60 cents. 

Lambs are wonderfuly few in num- 
ber this year. Percentages will be some- 
thing sheepmen would rather not men- 
tion ; they can tell you the approximate 
number easier, and then they will need 
to exercise caution to not overstate. 
What few are living have experienced 


- favorable feed and weather conditions 


for nearly a month now, and it is 
hoped they will be able to make up a 


It will be recalled that Mr. Gooding 
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little of the early setback between no) 
and market time. 

There has been no trading recently 
One band of ewes, mixed ages, mal 
reported contracted a while back y 
$13, fall delivery, but good ewes ar 
generally held at $15. At that price 
they are cheap compared with wool 
and lamb values, and the proportioy. 
ate values in former years. Lamb feed. 
ers are beginning to feel around for 
supplies, and press 
some were recently sold at 14% cents, 
but there have been no contracts made 
in this section. Most growers are be- 
ginning to learn that contracts far in 
the future benefit only the speculator, 

ROSCOE WOOD. 


reports are that 





FROM HAY CREEK, OREGON 


The writer has just returned from 


the Mountains, “where we are _ sun- 


mering our sheep. The grass is very 
fine now, but it is very dry. The old 
timers say this is the dryest June they 
ever saw. It could not be more so 
Hay is going to be very short this sea- 
son. I am told that the 
country will hardly cut half of a nor- 
mal crop. 

Our entries for the 
doing as well as we could wish, so we 
hope to have a creditable lot this year. 

We have been offered 
fancy figures for them, but hope to do 
as well or better at Salt Lake. 

The only rams we have left for sale 
of any age are twenty head of regis- 
tered Rambouillets, twos and threes. 
They are good. 

Baldwin Sheep Company, Oregon. 


Prineville 
Sale are 


Ram 


some very 





FOURTEEN CENTS FOR 
IDAHO LAMBS 


We have just been advised that F. 
R. Gooding, of Gooding, Idaho, has re- 
fused an offer of 14c for his lamb crop. 


started lambing early in January, prob- 
ably earlier than it has been previous- 
ly attempted on a large scale in Idaho. 
These lambs will start moving to mar- 
ket about the middle of July. 
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The 


EGINNING with great excitement, 
B a speculative movement of large 

proportions and constant and ma- 
terial advances and prices, the period 
under review closes with the smallest 
weekly sales for months, and a notable 
hesitation in trading. Some of the more 
timid are beginning to question wheth- 
er or not “twelve o’clock has struck” in 
wool prices, and general opinion in the 
trade seems to favor the belief that. it 
isa good time to slacken up a little in 
the movement of both staple and 
prices. To be sure there is plenty of 
optimism in the trade still, but for the 
moment it is overshadowed by the fac- 


» 
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Boston Wool Market 


By Our Boston Correspondent. 


that nothing so radical will be attempt- 
ed, as this would mean a direct loss of 
10 to 15 cents, in some cases, even 20 
cents a pound, on the new clip wools, 
and would practically mean confisca- 
tion. 

What is confidently expected, is that 
a strong effort will be made to elimin- 
ate speculation, and that speculative 
profits may be shorn to some extent. 
This has already been done in the flour 
and grain trades, and most fair-minded 
members of the wool trade acknowl- 
edge that there can be no particular in- 
justice in this, as a war measure. As 
this is written, the Senate is still de- 








provided wool was_ provided by the 
guaranteed to show a 
clean cost of not over $1.45. This is 
taken in the trade to mean that negoti- 
ations are well along towards provid- 
ing a supply of wool for use on Gov- 
ernment contracts when needed. In 
fact, it seems to be assured that the 
wool is to come forward at a much 
earlier date than has been expected, 
the time and route being a secret as 
yet. 

At $1.45 clean for clothing wool, the 
situation would not be as bad for the 
trade as under the extreme suggestion 


noted above, but there is enough un- 


Government, 





Yearling Rambouillets of A. A. Wood & Sons, Saline, Michigan. 


tors working for a more quiet market. 

What the Government may do in re- 
gard to fixing values ou wool, in com- 
mon with many other staple articles, 
is the uncertain factor that is causing 
the most anxiety today, According to 
the standpoint or habit of mind of the 
particular observer, probable action is 
being sized up more or less adversely 
to the interests of the wool trade, and 
that means of the wool growers also. 
Some go so far as to suggest that the 
probable basis for a maximum price 
for wool will be the range of prices 
tirrent in July, 1916, plus 50 per cent. 
This, however, is the extreme view, 
the majority in the trade believing 


bating the measure, and while definite 
action is delayed from day to day, va- 
amendments are adopted that 
give renewed occasion for uneasiness. 

Another source of anxiety is found 
in the situation as regards the impor- 
tation of Australian wool. It is com- 
ing to be understood that the Govern- 
ment will itself import whatever wool 
is agreed to be released by the British 
authorities, and that it will be appor- 
tioned direct to the mills without the 
intervention of the wool trade. This 
has already been foreshadowed by the 
proposition made to certain manufac- 
turers, asking what price could be 
made on uniform cloths for the Navy, 


rious 


certainty in the situation to greatly 
change the aspect of the market dur- 
ing the past fortnight. There is no 
lack of reasons why there should be. 
a slackening in wool trading just at 
this time outside the uncertainty as to 
Most of the mills 
are well supplied with wool, some of 


Government action. 


them having wool eough in stock to 
carry them well through the year, and 
most have more wool on hand than 
they can possibly use for months to 
come. In view of the way values have 
been mounting, this was only common 
prudence, as thereby manufacturers 


have been able to average costs, and to 
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get their year’s supply of wool on the 
most favorable basis possible. 

Mill inventories are generally taken 
about this time, and this is an addition- 
al reason why the market should have 
taken on a more quiet tone just at this 
season. Possibly this is another case, 
often noted in past years, where the 
market developes more or less hesi- 
tancy in the period following the end 
of the buying season in the West, and 
before the new basis of values has been 
established by actual sales in the East. 
If this is so, early developments are 
expected to show that this is not like 
other seasons. On the one hand is the 
disturbing factor of possible Govern- 
ment control, while on the other are 
the small stocks, and the extent to 
which the new Territory wool has al- 
ready been transferred to manufactur- 
ers’ account. 

Thus far, arrivals of new Territory 
wool have been moderate. 
the West 
weeks on the way, where ten days 
would be normal in other years. 


Shipments 


from middle 


are several 

From 
the far West, even greater discrepancy 
is shown. With the late shearing in so 
many sections, it can hardly be expect- 
ed that the season will open up with 
the usual snap, and as a matter of fact 
both and manufacturers are 
getting to work very slowly. One 
thing seems to be assured. There is 
not likely to be any pronounced break 
between the and old seasons. 
What wool has already been sold has 
been put out at full prices, and both in 
the transfer of contracts and the sale 
of actual arrivals of shorn wool, sub- 
stantially the ruling market 
have been realized. 


dealers 


new 


values 


Early in June good-sized transfers 
were noted of Utah and Nevada fine 
and fine medium clips in the original 
bags at 56 to 58 cents, and occasionally 
as high as 60 cents. Arizona wool was 
also sold on the basis of 58 to 62 cents, 
and some choice Red Bluff California 
twelve-months’ wool changed hands 
at 60 cents. Fine and fine medium clips 
were figured to cost $1.40 to $1.60, the 
outside figure being for an exception- 
ally choice clip. For average clips the 
range was generally $1.40 to $1.50. 
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Later transfers included half-blood 
staple at $1.45 to $1.50 clean and fine 
staple at $1.55 to $1.60 clean. 

Other sales included 100,000 pounds 
fine medium Utah wool at 55 cents, or 
$1.55 50,000 three- 
eighths-blood Utah at 58 cents; or 
$1.28 clean; good-sized lines of Ne- 
vada fine- at 58 to 61 cents, or $1.60 to 
$1.65 clean; lines of Arizona, Utah and 
Nevada fine and fine medium at 55 to 
60 cents, at $1.60 to $1.70 clean; 50,000 
pounds choice  three-eighths-blood 
Utah at 70 cents; 100,000 pounds fine 
medium Utah at 55 cents, or $i.50 to 
$1.55 50,000 pounds quarter- 
blood Utah at private terms; a good- 
sized lot of three-eighths-blood Utah 
at 68 cents, or $1.30 to $1.35 
Utah, Nevada and 


clean ; pounds 


clean; 


clean; 
Idaho clips in the 














Robert Taylor's Hampshires for the Salt Lake 
Ram Sale. 


original bags at 55 to 62 cents for fine 
and fine medium clips, estimated to 
cost $1.50 to $1.65; and small lots of 
Oregon wool, on the clean basis of 
$1.50 for half-bloe 1 and $1.30 for three- 
eighths-blood. 


July opens with the scoured basis 
for Territory wools not thoroughly 
established, though fine staple may 
fairly be quoted at $1.60 to $1.75, half- 
blood staple at $1.50 to $1.60, three- 
eighths-blood staple at $1.30 to $1.40, 
quarter-blood staple at $1.15 to $1.25, 
fine clothing at $1.50 to $1.65 and fine 
medium at $1.45 to $1.55. 

In the West, extremely bullish con- 
ditions have been reflected in the cur- 
rent reports all the month. At the be- 
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ginning of the month 54 to 60 cents 
was paid in Wyoming, 50 cents and up- 
wards for fine clips and 53 to 60 cents 
Western Idaho 
and Eastern Oregon, 58 cents in Mon. 
tana and 55 to 60 cents in Idaho, both 
the latter being for medium clips, 
Later, 60 cents was paid in Montana, 
choice fine clips in Choteau County 
bringing that figure, and choice me- 
dium clips brought up to 62 cents in 
the Triangle. 


for medium clips in 


Good clips sold in Ore- 


gon at 63 to 63% cents, and scatter- 


ing clips in Idaho and Wyoming 
brought 571% cents. At last report 


growers were refusing 60 cents in 
New Mexico, and were asking 65 cents, 
and a light shrinking medium clip was 
reported sold in Utah at 625€ cents, 
One notable the season, is 
the fact that most of the public sales 
scheduled in Oregon were obliged to 


feature of 


be given up owing to the lack of wool, 
and at most of those actually held all 
bids were turned down as not being 
high enough. 

The Texas wooi season opened at 
San Angelo May 31, the 700,000 to 800,- 
000 pounds offered being all taken by 
Eastern buyers, the eight-months’ by 
a single house, the prices paid being 
53 to 58 cents for twelve-months’ and 
47 cents for eight-months’. This was 
estimated to make the ciean ianded 
cost $1.30 to $1.45 for the former and 
$1.25 for the latter. Kerrville held a 
public sale June 21, at which the wool 
was sold by secret bids, and the prices 
paid have not yet been officially made 
public, though understood to have been 
better than 60 cents for twelve-months’ 
and 52 to 53 cents for eight-months’. 
At that sale, all the wool offered was 
divided between two Boston houses, 
each securing about 600,000 pounds. 
Prices paid were estimated to show a 
clean cost fully up to the parity with 
this market. Scattering sales continue 
to be made in that state on about the 
basis of the Kerrville sale, and the clip 
is being rapidly cleaned up. Here, 
twelve-months’ wool is quoted on the 
clean basis of $1.60 and eight-months’ 
at $1.35, though it is rumored that 
large sales have been made to arrive 
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at somewhat higher figures than the 
above. 

In the fleece wool section, specula- 
tion has been rampant, and there still 
continues to be great activity, as there 
js a larger proportion of the clip un- 
sold there than further West. Where 
the Territory clip was estimated to be 
80 to 90 per cent sold July 1, not over 
50 per cent of the Ohio clip was out of 
growers’ hands. During the past few 
days, it appears as though the price 
limit of many of the growers had been 
reached, as more clips were being sold. 
It is difficult to get at the full truth 
here, but as near as can be ascertained, 
best clips were selling in Ohio at 75 
cents, whether fine or medium, at 70 
to75 cents in Michigan, 70 cents in in- 
diana, and varying prices in other sec- 
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70 cents, 25,000 pounds low quarter- 
blood at 70 cents, 50,000 pounds quar- 
ter-blood combing at 75 cents, 75,000 
pounds three-eighths-blood combing at 
75 cents, 150,000 pounds quarter-blood 
combing at private terms, small lines 
of Ohio three-eighths-blood at 74 
cents, and quarter-blood at 73 cents, 
50,000 pounds Virginia quarter and 
three-eighths-blood combing at 75 
cents, a small lot of Michigan quarter 
and three-eighths-blood at 72 to 73 
cents. 

As usual at this season, trading in 
pulled wools has fallen off, as many of 
the pulleries are out of business for 
the summer. supers 
have opened moderately at $1.10 in the 
grease, the 


New lambs’ B 


scoured cost being esti- 
mated at $1.35 for good lots of East- 
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had sold at 60 cents, with some holders 
asking 61 to 62 cents for good skirted 
wools, while fours had sold at 64 cents. 
Prices co1tinued to advance, with fives 
selling at 63%, 64, 63, and 65 cents, ac- 
cording to skirting and quality, with 
fours at 68 cents. At the close fives 
are quoted at 63 to 65 cents and fours 
at 68 to 70 cents. Threes are very 
with sales during the 
month, prices having advanced from 66 
to 68 cents at the beginning to 73 to 
75 cents at the close. 

Something has also been done in 
Montevideo crossbreds at prices rang- 
ing from 73 to 75 cents for 50s to 56s 
at the opening to 75 to 82 cents at the 


scarce, few 


close. Altogether, a big volume of 
South American wool has changed 
hands during the month, including 
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tions, some _ choice _light-shrinking 
Pennsylvania wool having sold up to 
82 cents. 

In this market, fleece wool prices 
have advanced by “leaps and bounds,” 
Ohio grades being quoted av the pres- 
ent writing at approximately 80 to 82 
cents for fine washed delaine, 70 to 75 
cents for XX and above, 73 to 75 cents 
for fine unwashed delaine, 60 to 63 
cents for fine unwashed clothing, 72 
to 75 cents for half-blood combing, 75 
to 76 cents for three-eighths-blood 
combing, 73 to 75 cents for quarter- 
blood combing and 62 to 65 cents for 
medium clothing. 

Sales of fleeces for the month have 
included Ohio quarter-blood combing 
at 65 cents, Ohio half-blood combing at 


ern pullings. Eastern B supers are 
quoted at $1.35 to $1.40 and Western 
B’s at $1.25 to $1.30. Recently, a good 
sized lot, several hundred bags of fine 
A supers changed hands at $1.70, choice 
AA supers being held at $1.75 and 
above. 

Foreign wools have been most in 
evidence in the weekly sales for a 
month or more. Most grades have 
substantial advances for the 
month, all South American and Cape 


shown 


wools sharing in the improvement. 
3uenos Aires crossbreds 
especially strong, selling steadily at 
advancing prices. Around the first of 
June, Buenos Aires Lincolns (or fives) 
sold at 5814 cents and fours at 61 to 
62 cents. By the middle of June fives 


have been 


Buenos Aires crossbreds, Montevideo 
crossbreds and Merinos, Chubut, Punta 
Arenas and other grades. Full prices 
have been realized, enough wool ar- 
riving from time to time to keep the 
market on edge. Cabled rumors in- 
dicate that contracting is now going 
on for Boston account on the basis of 
65 to 67 cents for Argentine wool and 
75 @ents for Montevideo both for De- 
cember and January shipment. 

Cape wools have also changed hands 
freely, mainly for scoured clothing, 
though there has been a fair amount of 
French combing wool sold and some 
good staple combing. At the close 
scoured clothing Capes have sold at 
$1.40 to $1.50, with French combing at 
$1.50 to $1.60 and good combing up to 
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$1.75. Two wool cargoes have ar- 
rived during the month from the Cape, 
much of the wool coming on the mar- 
ket. These cargoes were largely made 
up of scouring wools, though some 
better included. Cape 
wools come pretty near to being rela- 
tively the cheapest thing on the mar- 
ket of equal availability. 

Receipts of wool for the month show 
a big increase, especially in foreign 
wool, the total for June, as compiled 
at the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
being 55,363,863 pounds, of which 19,- 
155,633 pounds were domestic and 36,- 
208,230 pounds foreign. This com- 
pares with a total of 43,103,552 pounds 
for June, 1916, of which 18,930,474 
pounds were domestic and 24,173,078 
pounds were foreign. 


wools were 


Total receipts from Jan. 1 to June 
30, 1917, were 265,480,109 pounds, in- 
cluding 76,564,884 pounds domestic 
and 188,915,225 pounds foreign. For 
the same period in 1916, total receipts 
were 281,041,596 pounds, including 96,- 
799,777 pounds domestic and 184,241,- 
819 pounds foreign. 

Total shipments for the month of 
June were 21,035,247 pounds, compared 
with 23,702,055 pounds for the same 
month last year. Total shipments from 
January 1 to June 30, 1917, were 155,- 
847,648 pounds, against 184,638,668 
pounds for the same period in 1916. 





RATES ON BALED WOOL 


When the 
Commission 


Interstate Commerce 
fixed the rates on wool 
about 1912, it provided for a rate on 
baled wool 15 per cent lower than the 
rate on wool in sacks. It provided, how- 
ever, that unless wool was baled to a 
density of 19 pounds per cubic foot it 
could not take the baled rate and 
would have to move as sacked wool at 
the higher rate. The minimum weight 
for 36 foot cars of sacked wool was 
fixed at 24,000 pounds 32,000 


pounds for-baled wool. 


and 


Of course, when this case was tried 
in 1911, the growers had practically no 
experience in baling wool; as a conse- 
quence they knew but very little as to 
what the denisty should be. However, 
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after the rate on baled wool was fixed 
lower than on sacked wool, the grow- 
ers in different sections, under the 
lead of the National Wool Warehouse 
& Storage Company started in to grade 
and bale their Standard wool 
balers were bought and installed where 
needed. After the baling started, it 
was soon found that to get a density 
of 19 pounds per cubic foot in the bale 
it must be baled so as to weigh about 
470 pounds per bale. This made a very 
heavy bale and in the case of three- 
eights blood, quarter blood, and coarse 
wools, it was always difficult to bring 
the bale to weigh 470 pounds, and in 
some cases it was impossible. 


wool. 


In at- 


tempting to bale these crossbred wools 
to 19 pounds density 


per cubic foot, 





One of King Bros. Rams for the Salt Lake Sale. 


the wool baler was frequently broken 
and new parts 
quired. 

Last year the National Wool Ware- 
house & Storage Company baled over 
4,000,000 pounds of wool at the shear- 
ing shed, and even where every effort 
was made to reach the 19-pound den- 
sity 15 per cent of the wool failed to 
reach that point. However, even 
though the density was not reached, 
no trouble was experienced in loading 
the baled wool to the car minimum, as 
the average weight per car of baled 
wool received by the warehouse was 
36,950, or much in excess of the mini- 
mum. 

In an effort to have this 19-pound 
density provision stricken from the 
tariffs of the railroads, the 


were constantly re- 


National 
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Wool Growers’ Association filed a 
complaint béfore the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. That body set the 
case for hearing at Salt Lake City, 
July 6. At the hearing the associa- 
tion introduced testimony from repre- 
sentatives of the wool growers to show 
that the 19-pound density was unrea- 
sonably high, and that 15 pounds was 
as high as could be reached in many 
cases. The railroads on the other 
hand introduced statements from wool 
dealers in Portland, Oregon, to show 
that the density was not high enough, 

The case is now before the com- 
mission and a decision will be had in 
the next few months. 





RAISE MORE SHEEP. 





I see the Boston papers say 

Vermont should tread the wooly way; 
Their columns shout in accents deep 
“Wake up! And go to raising sheep; 
With bleating flocks your hills endot 
And muttonize each vacant lot; 

Time was, Vermont Merinos stood 
Against the world, and so they should, 
And then you all went off to sleep— 
Wake Up! And raise a million sheep.” 


It’s natural—and it does no harm— 

For them to tell us how to farm; 

This raising sheep, like raising Cain, 

Is easy for a city swain; 

The Boston farmer knows what's best 
For folks down East and folks out West; 
He’s thought it through with special care 
’Twixt Young’s Hotel and Harvard Square, 
But still, he hasn't had to keep 

A lantern lit for sickly sheep. 


He hasn’t had to dodge and duck 

Before a serious-minded buck; 

He’s never “sheared” for twenty days 
And got no pay but pork and praise; 
He’s never shortened horns and tails 

Or cut a kicking cosset’s nails; 

He’s never fussed with neighbor Brown 
Because his fence was always down; 
He’s never waded where ’twas deep 

And washed and ironed a hundred sheep. 


I knew a farmer near Vergennes 

Who swapped his Dorset flock for hens; 
He traded even, sheep for hen, 

And felt so good he cried Amen. 

“No more around the kitchen stove.” 
He said, “will wabbly lambkins rove; 
No more at sunrise will I pull 

From angel sheep their mortal wool— 
Oh! I’m so glad that I could weep, 

I’m free from sorrow, sin and sheep.” 


I knew a farmer's wife that said: 
“You'll find me at the sheep barn dead 
Some April day, and when you do, 
You'll see my body broke in two; 

I always know ‘twill happen when 

I throw myself across a pen 

To make a mean old sheep be good 
And own her baby as she should— 
Oh! What a cup of tea I'd steep 

If John would ‘only sell his sheep!” 


You see this business has a side 

The Boston farmer hasn’t tried; 

No doubt he knows how cutlets taste 

With little peas and spinach graced, 

But has he ever struck a lick 

At’ doctoring foot-complaint or tick? 

Or has he ever sold a pelt 

For what would buy just sixteen smelt? 

I guess this city plan will ‘‘keep” 

Until there’s more demand for sheep. 
—Daniel L. Cady, in Burlington Free Press 
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THE FUTURE IN MONTANA 

A retired sheepman irom Montana 
visited the Wool Grower office recent- 
ly and had the following to say: “I’ve 
not owned any sheep for some years 
and probably never will again, so I can 
view the situation impartially. .I think 
since 1910 Montana has cut her sheep 
stock in two. I see it estimated that 
we only produced 18 million pounds of 
wool this year and that is about half of 
what we used to produce. I am also 
of the opinion that this year’s clip 
is larger than it will ever be again. 
The Montana clip will continue to fall 
until it about 12 
pounds, where it should remain sta- 


reaches million 
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in a large way where there is plenty 
I mean the mimzmum num- 
ber per man should not be less than 
1,500 head. As I see it the day has 
gone by for that kind of thing in Mon- 
tana, in a general way. Of course, 
Montana will always have some fine 


of room. 


sheep outfits and some fairly large 
ones, but they will be owned by men 
who had the foresight to gather up a 
large area of deeded land. The farm- 
er cannot interfere with them, and as 
the other sheepman goes out of busi- 
ness, it will make it better for these 
fellows who can stay in. There will 
be enough of such outfits in Montana 
to always give the state about 
and one-half million sheep. 


one 
I have 
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Trade Bill caused a stampede among 
the sheepmen and they rushed their 
sheep out to market. Some of the 
veteran sheepmen then quit the busi- 
ness for good. 

In this section we have to feed some. 
We fed cottonseed cake until it be- 
came too high. I find it better to raise 
my own feed, as I have a ranch of 
1,500 acres, with 300 acres under cut- 
tivation. 

I run 1,000 sheep, 40 to 50 head of 
cattle and 25 head of horses. I have 
one field of 100 acres on which I raise 
my sheep feed. It is well set with 
I sow this field down 
to oats every spring, and the Johnson 
grass does not retard the growth of 


Johnson grass. 
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Wheat is responsible for the 
For the past five years wheat 
could be grown any where in Mon- 
tana. It’s been as wet as the Pacific 
It does not look as though we 
would ever get back vo normal, dry 
weather. So these farmers will not 
keep sheep, and if they did they would 
be “poor specimens. 


tionary. 
decline. 


Ocean. 


A man raising 
wheat on the dry farm can not keep 
anything but a few work horses and 
he often has to buy feed for them. I’ve 
been in Montana 29 years and I ven- 
ture the prediction that she has more 
sheep now than she will ever have 
If sheep are going to be suc- 
cessfully raised, they must be handled 


again. 


At Last They Are In The Hills. 


around most of this Western 
country, and I believe that Montana 
grows more grass to the square foot 
than any other non-irrigated section 
west of the Missouri River. 


been 


I guess 
that is the reason why it raises so much 
wheat.” 





SHEEP NEWS FROM TEXAS 
I have been raising sheep in Texas 
since 1882. This part of the country 
is well adapted to sheep; we have no 
scab or ticks, and there is no need of 
dipping here. However, there are very 
few sheep in this section now as com- 
pared with former years. The Free 





the oats much. I cut the oats with a 
binder and get from 40,000 to 50,000 
pounds of oats, which is plenty for my 
sheep. In dry seasons I only get 25,- 
000 to 30,000 pounds. Then f let half 
of the field make a crop of hay, which 
I also cut with the binder. This is 
better and cheaper than to mow it 
and rake it. I have a rat-proof barn 
that I put the feed in until it is ready 
to be fed in the racks. Ordinarily I 
feed about 90 days, or up to lambing 
We commence about March 20, 
by which time we have green grass. I 
usually raise 85 to 90 per cent of lambs, 
which is very good for Merino ewes. 
After I get the crop out of the fields, 


time. 
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I put the ewes and lambs in them to 
graze. This keeps the lambs out of 
the needle grass, which is the worst 
drawback to raising sheep here. The 
wolves have about played out in this 
section. 

The prices of sheep here are very 
good. Our half fat mutton is bring- 
ing $7 and $8 a head, ewes from $8 to 
$10 a head, and there are very few 
for sale at that price. I have not re- 
ceived the account covering the sale 
of my wool, as our commission men 
sell on private terms and we never 
know what our wool is bringing until 
it is all sold. 

H. J. KREID. 





America’s best rams will be at the 
Salt Lake Sale. 
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by a corporal’s guard, the ostensible 
purpose of which was the salvage of 
the ewe lamb, which according to the 
hysterical propagandists is going to the 
shambles in annually increasing num- 
bers, thereby threatening the founda- 
tion of the wool and mutton industry. 
Co-operation by the packers was so- 
licited. Their representatives were on 
the ground and acquiesced. The met- 
ropolitan papers played it up with the 
usual gusto. No more ewe lambs were 
to have their throats slit, the East was 
to be speedily repopulated in a bovine 
sense and both wool and mutton were 
to become abundant and _ relatively 
cheap. If the age of miracles had re- 
turned, nothing could have been more 
simple. 


But as to the logic of the thing. At 
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J. K. Madsen’s Rambouillet Ewes at Mount Pleasant, Utah 


THE BREEDER AND 
THE EWE LAMB 


Slogans are easily coined these days. 
They have a logical sound, especially 
when played up in stereotyped fashion 
by the metropolitan press. “Save the 
ewe lamb,” is one that has been work- 
ing overtime; “More sheep on the 
farm,” another while “More wool” has 
become an eyesore to newspaper read- 
ers. The propagandist has been shout- 


ing himself hoarse and without at- 
tracting much attention at that. He 
thrives on notoriety; without it his 


siren song dies away. 
At the Saddle and Sirloin Club the 
other day a meeting was held, attended 


the moment that meeting was in prog- 
ress order buyers were ransacking 
every market in the country for breed- 
ing stock, paying $12 at $15 per hun- 
dredweight, but none of them even 
looked at a ewe lamb for the obvious 
reason that holding stock of that age 
on the farm until ready to deliver a 
lamb is economically impossible. The 
ewe lamb salvage idea is, in the opinion 
of the wise-acres of the trade, a chi- 
mera. The farmer wants a ewe ca- 
pable of doing something in the way 
of producing revenue. He prefers such 
stock at ages ranging from one to six 
years and present indications are that 
he is ready to spend his money for 


that kind. If ewe lambs are to be 
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salved it must be on the breeding 
ground and not at the market. 

The proposition to have packers sort 
off such ewe lambs as are found in 
their daily purchases as are adapted to 
breeders’ purposes may be laudatory, 
but it will not work out in practice as 
the last thing the breeder wants is a 
lamb. ® Sy 





NEAR CASPER, WYOMING 


Most of us have forgotten about the 
long winter, except when we come to 
marking lambs. 
joke. 


That operation is a 
To mark a bunch of lambs be- 
fore breakfast is a small chore in our 
section this year. The loss in north- 
ern Wyoming, however, was not as 
large as in the south. In some in- 
stances here, some men cannot run 
more sheep this summer than they 
started in with last winter, as the lamb 
crop was so light. 

My main object in writing the Na- 
tional Wool Grower now is to thank 
Roscoe Wood for his letter of last 
month in the Wool Grower regarding 
the slaughter of ewe lambs. How 
could any person keep up the quality 
of his herd if he kept every ewe lamb 
that he raised. We have all tried to 
improve our flocks for a long time and 
if we were forced to keep all ewe lambs 
we would lose in one year what we 
have accomplished in the last twenty. 

To produce wool and mutton we 
must have range and if the 640-acre 
homstead act was set aside for the 
time being, it would help the nation a 
good deal in increasing the supply of 
sheep and cattle. If this land is desig- 
nated and settled, it means a 50 per 
cent reduction in the sheep in Wyom- 
ing in one year. 

Things now have the appearance of 
a dry summer, as we have had no rain 
for 30 days, and the range is drying 
up some. 

We have all our sheep shorn and to 
the mountains. 

H. PEARCE. 





The second annual Ram Sale will be 
held in Salt Lake City August 28, 29, 
30, 31. 
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OUR PATRIOTIC FUND. 





After the declaration of war with Ger- 
many, the NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION started to raise a fund to b3 
presented to the American Red Cross So- 
ciety for the purchase of woolen blankets 
for its hospitals. President Wilson and Ex- 
President Taft have both appealed to the 
American people to support the Red Cross. 
It is beyond all question the most useful 
organization of its kind in the world, and 
we are proud that woolgrowers have con- 
tributed to it so liberally. Below are the 
donations already made and next month 
additional donations will be listed: 
Abbott, H. C., Mt. Dora, N. M........... 
Aagard Bros., Ftn. Green, Ut........ $ 10.00 


Allec, Emile, 'Ftn. Green, Utah...... 10.00 
Anderson, A. G., Free, Tex.......... 50.00 
Anderson, L. R.. Manti, Ut.......... 25.00 
Armstrong Livestock Co., Armington, 
NI Sas cl ara idirdssorisile facet corererercoiete 10.00 
Asay, Al. & Son, Lovell, Wyo...... 10.00 
Azcenaga, Antonio, Boise, Idaho.... 20.00 
Bacon, O. F., Boise, Ida. ......0.:0060.% 50.00 
Bacon, T. C., Twin Falls, Ida........ 50.00 
Baldwin Sheep Co., Hay Creek, Ore.. 50.00 
Bair, Fred S., Maple Creek, Cal.... 5.00 
Barrett, W. B., Heppner, Ore...... 20.00 
Bertrand, Arthur, Rockland, Ida.... 5.00 
Blodgett, E. D., Grand Junction, Col. 25.00 
even, JG, VYOst, Wbs.cisccsciscsicisies 25.00 
Bown, James, Gunnison, Ut........ 10.00 
Brandley, E. J., Granger, Wyo.... 25.00 
Bryson, Elmer D., Walla Walla, Wash. 10.00 
Brookes Co. B. B., Casper, Wyo... 25.09 
Burggraf, John, Roberts, Ida........ 10.00 
Butte Creek Land & Livestock Co., 
WOE, ORO e is sc.o ecewiccrass 10.00 
Butterfield Livestock Co., Weiser, Id 50.00 
Balan, John, Melrose, Mont.......... 10.00 
Bales, W. B., Dayville, Ore.......... 10.00 
Beck, F. & Son, Coleman, Tex........ 10.00 
Bown, Lafe, Provo, Utah............ 10.00 
Bown, Mark, Provo, Utah............ 10.00 
Bullard & Johnson Sheep & Land Co., 
DERE, TR. ik iio est wd sia:a sasinwrniere 50.00 
Cant, James, Dayville, Ore.......... 10.00 
Carmichael, J. H., Augusta, Mont.... 10.00 
Chilton & Sons, Rock Springs, Wyo.. 12.00 
Clayton, Arthur L., North Fork, Nev.. 7.00 
Campbell, Francis.& Co., Flagstaff, 
ATIZONA «0:2 6)0:0:0.5:0 0:00 cece 50.00 
Casabona Bros., Roswell, N. M..... 10.00 
Chalmers, Galloway & Wadley L. S. 
Co., Hartsel, Colo.......... 10.00 
Christensen, A. H., Salt Lake City, 
HE RRRID ie Sivskatane otesaitraicreta aan o 8st 50.00 
Clary, R. F., Great Falls, Mont...... 20.00 
Clinton Sheep Co., Bliss, Ida...... 50.00 
Cochran, Emmett, Monument, Ore.. 20.00 
Coffin Bros., North Yakima, Wash.. 50.00 
Craner, J. J., Corinne, Ut.......... 10.90 
Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., Pilot 
OOK, CG. 0:60 56. ste sinvieisi 50.90 
Cummins, C. E., Cedarville, Cal...... $10.00 
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Davis, Wm., St. Anthony, Ida...... 15.00 
Denio L. & Livestock Co., Denio, Ore. 10.00 


Deseret Sheep Co., Hagerman, Ida.. 50.00 
Denning & Clark Livestock Co., Du- 

OS Mie a cine a <teie creweainieh's 50.00 
Dickie, James, Kirby, Wyo.......... 10.00 
Dixon, C. F. & Sons, Payson, Utah.. 10.00 
Dobbin, Jay H., Joseph, Ore.......... 50.00 
Douglas, Hugh B., Lee, Mont....... 10.00 
Dowlin, Chas. M., Forsyth, Mont.... 10.00 
Doggett, Jeff, Townsend, Mont..... 15.00 
Douglas, Simon, Windham, Mont.... 10.00 
Prousay,.. Pati, BGR, Ue... sca seas 10.00 
Ellenwood & Ramsey, Red Bluff, Cal 10.00 
Esp, John T., Big Timber, Mont...... 10.00 
Etchepare, John, Glasgow, Mont...... 15.00 
Etchart, Peter, Jungo, Nev............ 15.00 
Facinelli, Mr., Rock Springs, Wyo.. 10.90 
Fackrell, John L., Woods Cross, Ut 10.00 


Fall Creek Sheep Co., Amer. Falls, Ida. 10.00 


Freidlein, Wm., Flagstaff, Ariz...... 10.00 
Fergus Livestock & Land Co., Ar- 
WRGITE, “FRB «5 6.cscisiesiecsoecs lars 20.00 
Fisher, W. F., Winston, Mont....... 10.00 
Fleming, J. J., Wendel, Cal.......... 25.00 
Fremont Stock Yards & Land Co., 
Wremiont.. NED. 6 <.2:<.6:0:00.04:01 50.00 
French, G. W., Mt. Home, Ida...... 25.00 
G. L. Ranch Co., Twodot, Mont........ 30.00 
Gants, L.. L.. Casper, Wyo. .................. 10.00 
Goforth, A. C., Eatons, Idaho........ 10.00 
Gordon, J. C., Skullsprings, Ore...... 10.00 
Gray, H. J., Bellmont, Ariz......... 15.00 
Gray, Fred, Albion, Mont............ 10.00 
Gates, Hyrum S., Salina, Ut........ 10.00 
Gemmell, Dave, Pocatello, Ida...... 10.00 
Gillette Co., W. C., Craig, Mont.... 20.00 


Gooding, F. R., Gooding, Ida........ 50.00 


Gordon Bros., Tensleep, Wyo....... 10.00 
Graham, Wm., Opal, Wyo........... 10.00 
Gramm, Otto, Laramie, Wyo........ 10.00 
Grande, M. T., Lennep, Mont...... 10.00 
Gwinn, M. B., Boise, Ida........... 20.00 
Halvorsen, Jacob, Rozet, Wyo........ 10.00 
Handley, I. T., Eureka, Nev.......... 20.00 
Hemry, C. D., Wolton, Wyo.......... 5.00 
Heald Bros... Cody,. W90: 5. <i0eic cc ceaes 20.00 
Holst, Max, Arion, Iowa.............. 5.00 
Hinton, J. E., Shaniko, Ore.......... 25.00 
Houghtelin Sheep Co., Twin Falls, Ida. 25.00 
Hudspeth, H. F., Williams, Ariz...... 25.00 
Harvey, H. W., Heber, Ut.......... 10.00 
Hatch Bros., Woods Cross, Ut...... 50.00 
Haynes, H., Salt Lake City, Ut.... 10.00 
Hollis, A. H., Field, Ore............ 10.00 
Howard Sheep Co., Mesa, Ariz...... 30.00 
Hunt, W. E., Maupin, Ore.......... 20.00 
Hynd Bros., Heppner, Ore.......... 15.00 
Irving, D., Clayton, Ida@........ccese. 5.00 
Jackson, J. L., Starbuck, Wash..... 50.00 
Jensen Bros., Brigham City, Ut.... 10.00 
Johnson, Ernest, Wallowa, Ore...... 10.00 
Johansen, Chas., Ephraim, Utah...... 15.00 
Juel, C., Rock Springs, Wyo........ 10.00 
Jaques, S. W. & B. A., Lakeside, Ariz. 25.00 
Keith, J. E., Wilson, Ida............ 50.00 
Keller, Emery, Lima, Mont........ 15.00 
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Kenison, Edgar W.,. Nicholia, Mont.. 10.00 
Kinney, Joe C., Cokeville, Wyo...... 100.09 
Kilkenny, John, Heppner, Ore...... 25.00 
Kimble, Chas. A. Hanford, Cal........ 50.00 
Knollin, A. J., Pocatello, Ida........ 25.00 
Kohler, K. O., Ellensburg, Wash...... 10.00 
Kueny, Frank, Beckley, Ore........ 12.00 
L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyo,..... 50.00 
LeBarron, A. L.. Flagstaff, Ariz.... 20.00 
LeNoir, Jas. L., Malta, Mont....... 30.00 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho.. 50.00 
Laird E. & Sons, Dubois, Idaho...... 20.00 
Employees of Laidlaw & Brockie, Mul- 

COGN, THOM 2.500 as hoes steeee 50.00 
Latimore, Dan W., Mountain Home, 

RUURMD <6: Cs ciarean sea ea eee ee 25.00 
Latimore, J. E., Mountain Home, Ida.. 10.00 
Lundell, Albert, Cedar City, Utah.... 10.00 
Lee, Worth S., Mt. Mome, Ida...... 30.00 
Long, J. B., Great Falls, Mont...... 20.00 
LeValley, Dan, Miles City, Mont... 10.00 
Long, W. H., Roswell, N. M........ 25.00 
McBride, J. A., Wika, NOV < «0046. ces 10.00 
Magleby, J. E., Monroe, Utah........ 6.00 
Mayfield L. & L. Co., Mayfield, Ida.... 20.00 
Mackie, A. J., Ard; TAA. ec. oscssc 10.00 
Michaelson, C. D., Mayfield, Utah...... 10.00 
Mathews, Peyre Bros. & Giraud, Dell, 

RIOR. ovissisnny ankiemasoriees 25.00 
Merten, Geo. H., Rodey, N. M........ 10.00 
McPherson, Angus, Ellensburg, Wash.. 20.00 
B. Thos. Morris Co., Pocatello, Ida.... 10.00 
Mills, Hollis R. Hartsel, Colo........ 10.00 
Miracle, Frank D., Helena, Mont.... 50.00 
Morgan & Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho.. 20.00 
Morton & Jenne Sheep Co., Douglas, 

WNGO). <b ociees. bce eee 25.00 
Murray Sheep Co., Burbank, Utah.. 25.00 
McArthur, John D., Estelene, Col.. 15.00 
McClure, S. W., Salt Lake City, Ut 20.00 
McGill, W. N.,. Bly, NOW. ci..csiscces 50.00 
mcGill, W. Y.,. Hily, NeW. s...6.snnk 10.00 
McGregor Land & Livestock Co., 

Hooper, Waslises..ixicccs 25.09 
McKenna & Son, Blackfoot, Ida.. 10.00 
McLaren, John, Chinook, Mont...... 10.00 
McLennan, E., Shaniko, Ore........ 59.90 
McMillan Sheep Co., Boise, Ida.... 10.00 
MacRae, D. A., Cut Bank, Mont.... 20.00 
Madison, Mathew, Absarokee, Mont 12.00 
Madsen, J. P., Herman, Ida........ 10 00 
Mann, A. §., UiAR; Gali os. ccen% 19.00 
Martin, G. D., Two Dot, Mont...... 10.00 
Miller & Lux, San Francisco, Cal.... 50.00 
Miller, Jaffa, ROswell, N. M........ 10.00 
Minor, C. A., Heppner, Ore........ 30.00 
Moore, Perry J., Two Dot, Mont.... 25.00 
Morgan, J. O., Blackfoot, Ida........ 20.00 
Morse, J. E., Dillon, Mont.......... 10.00 
Mumford, J. W., Raymond, Ida...... 10.00 
Murdock Land Co., Chico, Cal...... 20.00 
Nebeker & Son J., Laketown, Ut.. 25.00 
Nelson & Co., Andy, Walcott, Wyo.. 10.00 
Nevada & Calif. Land & L. S. Co., 

Meno; MOV. since sewsshiek 25.00 
Noble, Fred F., Lander, Wyo...... 10.00 
Oliver & Sons, J. C., John Day, Ore 10.09 
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Orme, S. W., St. Anthony, Ida...... 
Ormsby & Brown, Boise, tda........ 
Paxton, Frank, Kanosh, Utah....... 
Payne Bros.;, Carey, Ida............ 
wowee, 7. TE. Amoe, Nev. .cc.c css: 
Peterson, Oscar, Kemmerer, Wyo.. 
Petrie, George, Turner, Mont....... 
Phillips, Harry J., Provo, Utah...... 
Pon Bros., Johnstonville, Cal........ 
Phillips, P. M., Idaho Falls, Ida.... 
Pollock, T. E., Flagstaff, Ariz...... 
Port James, Oakley, Ida............ 
Portland Union Stock Yards Co., No. 
POTUaRd, OF6.iiciccicscccccse 
Powers, M. I., Flagstaff, Ariz...... 
Pyramid Land & Stock Co., Con- 
a > a er 
Frice, F. A. & B. D., Salt Lake City 
Price, R. G., Gannett, Ida.......... 
Ritter, N. J., Junction, Ariz.......... 
Rhodes, Wil) M., Sheridan, Mont.... 
Ross, John H., Chico, Mont.......... 
Reno, Bert, Gillette, Wyo.......... 
Rettie, Wm., Fossil, Ore........... 
Rich Sheep Co., Blackfoot, Ida.... 
Rooper, H. C., Antelope, Ore........ 
Rich, R. C., Burley, Ida............ 
Ross, C. F., Mt. Home, Ida........ ’ 
Rothrock, F. M., Spokane, Wash.... 
Smith, J. E. Livestock Co., Pilot Rock, 
DRE loti, a,5ik-vis. sa wieens da We ens Siw 
Selway Sheep Co., Dillon, Mont.... 
servel, Xavier, Robin, Ida.......... 
Shallenberger, P. H.,Lost Cabin, Wyo 
Sorenson, Fred, Brigham City, Utah 
Sprinkle, J. L., Chinook, Mont..... 
Steadman, Charles, Sandy, Utah.... 
Spencer, T. G., Ogden, Ut........... 
Seott, A. H.. Dell, Mont.......... 
Strom, Peter, Grand View, Idaho... 
Selway & Gardiner, Anaconda, Muut. 
Smith and Son, Wm. R., Chicago, Il 
sibbert, Henry N.,Grass Range, Mont 
Simpson, F. W., Simpson, Nev...... 
Slayton, Daniel W., Lavina, Mont.. 
Salmon, T. Hunter, Kemmerer, Wyo.. 
Short, M. J., Goldendale, Wyo........ 
Smitn, J. b., Kemmerer, Wyo........ 
Scott, W. U., Eagleville, Cal........ 
Steadman, George A., Sandy, Ut.... 
Steadman, Walter, Sandy, Ut...... 
Sun River S. & L. Co., Helena, Mont 
Sweney and Rogers, Nicholia, Mont 
Swastika Slfeep Co., Laramie, Wyo.... 
Thompson, Jacob, Ephriam, Ut...... 
Taylor, Alex, North Yakima, Wash.. 
Taylor, John G., Lovelocks, Nev...... 
Taylor, W. W., Driggs, Ida.......... 
Teigen, Mons P., Teigen, Mont...... 
Thomson Bros., Mayfield, Ida....... 
Tinsley & Wilkes. Hysham, Mont.. 
Trask, M. F., Ballatine, Mont...... 
Tryon & McKendree, Lakeview, Ore. 
Turnbull, T., Mooreville, Ore....... 
Union Land & Cattle Co., Reno, Nev 
Union Stock Yards Co., S. Omaha, 
BP Secale eat amare wees 
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Van Sicklin Sheep & Land Co., Wei- 


WN I ie ro Gin iced onic iavensrets 50.00 
Valley Stock Yards & Grain Co., 

PEs oedaseknienae 10.00 
Wood, A. A. & Sons, Saline, Mich.... 20.00 
Wakers H., Nyssa, Ore. .......6065 15.00 
Warner, K. G., Nye,. OFe..... ..<..0c0 ces 10.00 
Wanman, A., Moore, Ida............ 10.00 
Warren Livestock Co., Cheyenne, 

Ie Seiian: ven essa siaewr a Rone ea ies 50.00 
Wheeler, D. C., Lovelocks, Nev...... 50.00 
Wilson, A. W., Willcox, Ariz.......... 10.60 
Wigglesworth & Sons, R. F., Gallo- 

NEE OUI saxo: arena asia rd <cbvacaues 30.00 
Wilcox, G. B., Red Bluff, Cal........ 10.00 
Wood, Roscoe, Douglas, Wyo........ 10.00 
Wood Livestock Co., Spencer, Ida.... 50.00 
Woodruff, J. D., Shoshoni, Wyo.... 25.00 


Yearian, Mrs. Emma R., Lemhi, Ida _ 10.00 
Young, Levi, Phoenix, Ariz.......... 50.00 


| ee eee reer eee $5289.00 
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Arizona 
Arizona Choice fine COMDINZ..ccccccccccccsccc.60@ 62 
Arizona average fine COMDING....n cco 45@50 
Arizona choice fine Clothing... 56@60 
Arizona average fine clothing......................45@50 
ATIZONA CHOICE .NAlL-DlLOOM..eceecccccccccscsscssnsscseseeeee 60@65 
“Arizona average half-blood ssistesnveierse SOD OO 
Arizona choice three-eighths-blood........63@65 
Arizona average three-eighths-blood.....55 
ATIZONA CHOICE QUATtET-DLOOG...cccecscesesssseeesseee 63@65 
ATIZONA AVETAGE QUALteT-DlOOG..ncccccccccsccccsssee 55 
Arizona braid 50 

Colorado 
Colorado choice fine COMDING..... ccm 60 
Colorado average fine COMDINGB.........ss:00« 45@50 
Colorado choice fine Clothing... 53@55 
Colorado average fine Clothing... 45@47 
Colorado CHOICE Nalf-DlOO.ccccccsocessesssssseceeeee 60 
Colorado average Walf-DlOOG A... ccccssnseen 50@55 
Colorado choice. three-eighths-blood.....65@68 
Colorado average three-eighths-blood..55@57 
Colorado CHOICE QUArter-DlLOOG...ccccccsssseeeee 65@68 
Colorado average quarter-blood............ 55@57 
Colorado braid 50 

Idaho 

Tdaho Choice fine COMPING... 53@55 
Idaho average fine COMDING...0.0...cccooccseeen 48@50 
Idaho choice fine clothing 52@53 
Idaho average fime ClOtMimg....cccssssssssccese 45@48 
Tdaho ChOiCE half-DlOOG A... ccccccsssscssoscessseeesesee 60 
Idaho average Nhalf-DlOOG.ucccccccccssssscssssesssseeee 50@55 
Idaho choice three-eighths-blood................ 60@65 
Idaho average three-eighths-blood........... 55@60 
Tdaho CHOICE QUaALter-DlOOd........cccccccsssnesseseeseee 60@65 
Tdaho average Quarter-DlOOd..cccccccccssesesesee 55@60 
“Idaho braid 50 

Montana a 


Montana choice fine combing... 60@62 


July, 1917 
Montana average fine combing.............. 57 @58 
Montana choice fine clothing... 57 @58 
Montana average fine clothing................ 52@55 
Montana choice half-DlOOd ecco 60@65 
Montana average half-blo0d.. cn 55 @58 
Montana choice three-eighths-blood.....63@6§5 
Montana average three-eighths-blood...60@6§2 
Montana choice quarter-Dl00d.....cccecccesn53@G5 


Montana average quarter-DloOd nec 60@62 
Montana braid 50 





New Mexico 
New Mexico choice fine combing.............. 60 


> 


New Mexico average fine combing.....48@55 


New Mexico choice fine clothing.......... 55 
New Mexico average fine clothing........... 48 @53 
New Mexico choice half-bDlo00d....cccccon 60 
New Mexico average half-blood................ 52@53 


N. Mexico choice three-eighths-blood...60 
N. Mexico average three-eighths-blood...55@58 
New Mexico choice .quarter-blood............ 60 
New Mexico average quarter-blood........ 55@58 
oo dM 1 | | | Re ea 45 





Oregon 
Oregon ChoOiCe fIME COMDINE...n cece 60 
Oregon average fine COMDINE Lc 53@55 
Oregon choice fine Clothing... cece DD 
Oregon average fine clothing........................50@52 
Oregon Choice Nalf-DlOOQ.. ee ecccssseseeen 60 
Oregon average half-DlOO.....ccecececcssseeeeeee 55@57 
Oregon choice three-eighths-blood......... 60@63 











Oregon average three-eighths-blood.....55@60 
Oregon Choice Quarter-DlOOd...... ccc 60@63 
Oregon average quarter-DlOOd........ ccc 55@60 
Oregon braid 50 
Utah 
Utah choice fine COMPING. cece 60 
Otah average fime COMDING...w ccc DD 
Utah choice fine Clothing... ccc dD @56 
Utah average fine clothing 48@53 
Utah choice half-blood 60 
Utah average Wbalf-DlOOM i. cecsccccsccccssssssseeeed D @5T 
Utah choice three-eighths-blood.................63 @ 68 
Utah average three-eighths-blood........... 60@63 
Utah Choice quarter-Dlood..e.ccecccccecssesnn0o @68 
Utah average quarter-Dl00d...... ccc 60@63 


Utah braid 50 





Wyoming 
Wyoming choice fine combing................« 60 
Wyoming average fine combing................53@55 
Wyoming choice fine clothing.....................58 
Wyoming average fine clothing................50@53 
Wyoming choice half-Dlood ecco 60 
Wyoming average Nhalf-DlOOG...ccccccccccccooee 55 @57 


Wyoming choice three-eighths-blood...60@63 
Wyoming average three-eighths-blood...58 @60 
Wyoming choice quarter-blood................... 60@63 
Wyoming average quarter-blood.................58@ 60 
Wyoming braid 





Texas 
Texas twelve-months, clean basis.....c..$1.60 
Texas eight-months, clean basis... ccc. 1.35 
Teme tan, Clean paele... a 1 
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THE FARM FLOCK 


The agitation for more sheep on the 
farm still continues, but as a rule farm- 
ers are keeping their own counsel on 
this subject. Well they might for in 
this case the average American farmer 
knows more about sheep than 90 per 
that 
The last asinine 


cent of the oracles have under- 
taken to instruct him. 
advice given. the farmer was to buy 
ewe lambs. The farmer knows that as 
arule this is the last thing he ought to 
do. The ewe lamb will only produce 
a crop of wool and this would not pay 
the cost of carrying her through the 
winter. 

We have always felt that in many 
sections of the farming country there 
was room for more flocks of sheep and 
some flocks that already existed might 
be increased in number with profit to 
the Of 


room in this country or in any other 


owners. course, there is no 
for a “sheep crusade,” such.as is now 
being conducted and which will in- 
evitably leave a broad trail of poverty 
behind it. But for the man who has 
land adapted to sheep raising, a farm 
that is fenced with a sheep-tight fence 
one that is not already profitably oc- 
cupied with some other and proper line 
of agricultural endeavor—we believe 
the keeping of a good sized flock of 
sheep will prove reasonably profitable. 
Under such conditions sheep will re- 
turn less profit than either dairy cows 
or hogs, but will give more profit than 
horse production, or growing beef cat- 
tle. 
all from sheep, they must be supplied 


However, to derive any profit at 


with excellent care, good, rich pastures 


in summer and ample clover hay and 
grain during the winter. Any consid- 
erable increase in our stocks of sheep 
means a reduction in the prices to be 
When this 


country had four million sheep more 


paid for wool and mutton. 


than it now has, the supply was greater 
than could be assimilated by our mar- 
kets and the producer made no money. 
Today we feel that our supply of ewes 
could be increased about two million 


head without greatly affecting the 
prices of mutton and lamb. This in- 


crease should be distributed over the 


farming country. It’s the farmer’s 


chance. 





COTTONSEED CAKE RATES 


The rates on cottonseed cake from 


Imperial Valley, California, to all 
Northwestern Intermountain states we 
believe to be unreasonably high. As 


cottonseed cake is used extensively for 
a sheep feed, the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association filed a complaint be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, asking for lower rates on cotton- 
seed cake from Imperial Valley, Cali- 


fornia, to Utah, Colorado, Nevada, 
Oregon,- Idaho, Montana and Wyo- 
ming. The commission set the case 


for hearing at Salt Lake City, and it 
While, of 
course, we have no intimation as to 
what will. be the outcome of the suit, 
we are hopeful that a material reduc- 


was heard July 7 and 9. 


tion in existing rates may be made. It 
will be recalled that we secured a re- 


duction in the rates from Oklahoma 


last year. 
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THOSE WINTER LOSSES 





In commenting on the losses of 
sheep the past winter, an Eastern live- 
stock paper has the following: “By far 
the greater percentage of Western 
losses, however, was due to the failure 
of flockmasters to provide feed and 
shelter for just such emergencies as 
have arisen during the past six months 
and the losses were such as both sheep- 
men and the country could ill afford 
at this time.” 

Some of the losses in past years may 
have been due to lack of preparation 
but this was not the case last winter. 
Sheepmen went into winter last year 
better prepared to. meet exigencies 
than ever before. In most cases more 
feed was supplied than provident stock- 
men had a right to expect would be 
In fact the entire avail- 
able supply of hay and grain was fed 
to our livestock. In addition to that 
raised in the West hay and grain was 
shipped by hundreds of carloads from 
the Middle West. Most of the losses 
occurred after all supplies were ex- 
hausted and if criticism lies against 
anyone it is against the farmer for not 
producing more feed. Rather than 
blame our sheepmen for these losses, 
they are entitled to the hearty com- 
mendation of the country for the he- 
roic struggle they made to save their 
stock. Handling sheep on the deserts 
of the West with the thermometer 30 
below zero, snow two feet deep and 
winter lasting seven months is a far 
more strenuous pastime than writing 
editorials behind some desk in a steam- 
heated office. 


consumed. 





PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


In the last issue of this paper we 
called attention to the necessity of 
sheepmen co-operating fully with the 
Forest Service to lighten the labor of 
that organization. We want to again 
impress upon our flockmen who use the 
National forests the utmost necessity 
of guarding every avenue by which 
fires might originate. With our pres- 
ent shortage of range forage not a 
spear of grass can be wasted and it is 
the patriotic privilege of every user of 
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The Escallier Sheep Company, located 3 miles from Cascade, Montana, is now offered for sale, including land and sheep. The : all 
| ranch consists of 8,000 acres of deeded land and 1,500 acres of leased land, all in one compact body. The land is heavily i fores 
grassed, of high grazing capacity, and 400 acres are under irrigation. All is well fenced and a portion is fenced into sheep pas- i fcers 
tures where the sheep are run without herders. This ranch will carry 6,000 ewes and their lambs and 300 cattle without the use . : 
} of any outside range, in fact, we have used no outside range for many years. It is an ideal sheep ranch and especially adapted H sistin 
| to handling purebred sheep. The ranch and sheep will be sold together or separately. : foreit 
| =" 
The Escallier Sheep Company for many years has been breeding fine-wooled stud rams and the entire flock, consisting of 
9,500 head, is now for sale. Of this number 600 yearling ewes, 900 two-year-old ewes, 700 three-year-old ewes and 600 four-year- 
old ewes have been especially selected as stud ewes, These are choice, fine-wooled ewes, of good size, heavy-boned and short- 
legged. The wool is uniform, dense, long stapled and of light shrinkage—on the order of the best Australian Merino wools, For 
several years this entire flock of sheep has averaged from 111% to 12% pounds of wool. This year this wool sold at 61 cents on 
the ranch. In addition to the stud ewes, there is 500 Merino yearling rams and 40 choice Merino stud rams selected last fall from Pr 
the flocks of Bullard and Glide of California, ’ 
if ior t 
The balance of the ewes are fine wools of the same breeding as selected stud ewes. In addition we have 1,300 yearling half- H W 
blood Cotswold-Merino ewes and 140 half-blood rams. These are from our purebred Merino ewes and sired by Cotswold rams, i 
specially selected from the flock of J, R. Allen, These Allen Cotswold rams, consisting of about 30 head, are also offered. The 
iscallier Sheep Company has sold thousands of Merino rams throughout the entire Northwest, and the character of the flock is - 
well Known. While we hope the stud sheep may be kept together, we will sell any portion of the sheep that purchasers may May 
desire, May 
For further particulars apply to May 
May 
C. B. POWER, Hel Mont . 
’ . . e ena, on ana June 
. Jun: 
Jun 
1 Jun 
‘ .  § Apr 
bo Apr 
i § Apr 
Apt 
The Homestead Grazing Law will put out of business thousands of Western flock owners. High authorities esti- Ma 
mate that in most of the big Western sheep states fully 25 per cent of the sheep will be driven from the public Ma 
range. Many sheep owners who are obliged to relinquish their range are writing us for information regarding Ma 
the cut over grazing lands of northern Wisconsin. We are especially desirous that such people investigate the won- Ma 
derful opportunities for sheep raising and summer grazing in the famous clover belt of northern Wisconsin. The tes 
Soo Line will arrange a co-operative plan for pasturing sheep or goats. We have large tracts of land admirably ] 
adapted to sheep raising on which we will give a long term of years in which to pay for the land if that would 1. 
be any advantage to the sheep owner. In such an event the purchaser would contract to carry a given number of Ju 
sheep as a foundation for credit, such number, of course, to govern the amount of land required. Jur 
wai : ee . . . . uw 
There is no better section in the country for breeding or feeding sheep. This land is close to the best markets. J 
O. B. Parham, the largest feeder and lamb operator in America, fattened thousands of Western sheep on his Wis- K 
consin cut over land this season, shearing the stuff going to market. From his last bunch of 45,000 head he 
sheared 300,000 pounds of wool. Mr. Parham declared that he had “never struck a better proposition.” 
Our road will assist in every way Western sheep owners to locate suitable tracts of land. A force of experienced de 
men are at the service of investigators. Write for detailed information and arrange to go and see our country ‘ 
this season. There are plenty of splendid bargains ready. This country will all be settled up in a short time and P 
land values will increase by leaps and bounds. la 
Address Ir 
m 
WY Hi KILLEN ° of 
® & 
. a ° ° ° ° W 
Land and Industrial Commissioner, Soo Lines, Minneapolis, Minn. , 
me b 
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the forest to assist the government in 
protecting these enormous forest re- 
sources. We believe it would be wise 
on the part of sheepmen using the for- 
est to write a letter of instructions to 
their employees, directing them to use 
all effort to protect the welfare of the 
forests during the time that many of- 
fcers of the forest are engaged in as- 
sisting the government against the 
foreign foe. 





CHICAGO SHEEP PRICES 





Prices on bulk of sheep and Jambs 
for the weeks: 


Week ending— __— Bulk. Top. 
Sheep 
BD heise $11.00@13.50 $14.25 
2’ gee 11.00@13.15 = 14.75 
a 2? 13.00@14.25 16.00 
| aa . 12.50@14.75 17.00 
a wee 12,00@13.50 15.00 
SF 9.50@10.50 13.50 
mee 36 9.25@10.25 10.50 
June 23 ....................... 9.50@10.50 12.00 
June 30 9.50@10.25 11.40 
Lambs 

i seeewenes: $12.00@15.40 $15.50 
| eee . 12.25@15.85 16.00 
ES : 12.10@16.00- 16.00 
i eeees 12.85@16.75 16.90 
2 eee 13.65@17.50 = 17.65 
US SI diastase 14.25@18.85 19.00 
BN IE icswicsiostnt - 15.75@20.25 20.40 
ee eee 16.00@20.50 20.60 
| 2 15.25@19.40 19.75 
i, . 13.75@18.00 = 18.50 
Sy Pees one 14.50@15.75 16.00 
2S  Bennenenen 15.00@16.25 16.75 
i ne 14.00@15.75 16.40 





KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET 





Receipts of sheep, lambs and goats 
during June were 106,989 head, as 
compared with 110,960 same month 
last year. A fair run of spring lambs 
from native territory and from Arizona 
made up in part for the deficiency in 
offerings from Texas, though there 
was a fair run of Texas goats during 
the month. Offerings during July will 
be short of normal, although we will 
get a pretty decent run of Native 
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spring lambs, some Arizonas, and pos- 
sibly some of the Idaho shipments. 
Buyers here are anxious for choice 
quality lambs, the best they have had 
this season coming from Colorado, 
though California and Arizona fur- 
nished some good ones, equal to the 
natice stock offered. Idaho spring 
lambs would rank at the top on this 
market. 

Prices made a sharp advance the first 
half of the month, spring lambs reach- 
ing $19.10 the third week of June. Im- 
mediately thereafter a reaction set in, 
and prices dropped to $17.75 for best 
spring lambs before the end of the 
month, and July opened with further 
losses, choice Colorado spring lambs 
selling on July 2nd at $17.25, best na- 
tives offered $16.75, Arizonas $16.50. 
Sheep made a corresponding fluctua- 
tion, not quite as pronounced, ewes 
closing June worth up to $9.50, but the 
best selling July 2nd at $9.00. Feed- 
ing lambs sold around $13 for best 


35 


ones during June, but sales on July 
2nd were at $12 to $12.50. Killers 
claim the mutton market in the East 
has been in a bad state for more than 
a week, and opens the first week in 
July in a demoralized condition. How- 
ever, as is well known, the sheep and 
lamb market has immense capacity 
both in ability to decline, and to regain 
breaks, and before July is half over 
the situation may have changed com- 
pletely in favor of sellers. 

Angora goats find a strong demand 
from country buyers,. brushers selling 
during June at $7.75 to $9.10, but open- 
ing July at a lower figure, best selling 
around $8.25. Fat goats. bring less 
than brushers by a margin of 25 to 35 
Dealers predict lower prices for 
goats during July. However, the sea- 
son for liberal runs of goats is about 
over, though some 1600 head were of- 
fered here July 2nd, with one or two 
large consignments scheduled for later 


in the week. J. A. RICKART. 


cents. 








Sheep at market price, land reasonable. 
Easy payments. 








Sheep Ranch For Sale 


On Upper Yellowstone, near Yellowstone Park, 4,000 acres deeded land with five 
sections Northern Pacific leased land thrown in. 9,000 acres all in one block border- 
ing on Forest Reserve for cattle and near sheep reserve with right for two bands. 
Cut 400 tons of hay. 


Address 


RAY PRITCHARD, Emigrant, Montana 


Ideal sheep ranch. 
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Fine Ranch and Sheep 


I offer for sale this fall 8,000 ewes with forest re- 
serve rights and 800 acres of irrigated land to- 
I will sell thé 800 acre ranch 
with the sheep or any part of it. 
one of the best ranches in Idaho with ideal water 
This is an excellent layout and shall be 
It lies in the best fat lamb 


gether with range. 


rights. 
pleased to show it. 
country in Idaho. 


F. R. GOODING, 


I consider it 


- Gooding, Idaho 


PUTT 








OLD EWES HIGH. 





The Wood Livestock Company, of 
Spencer, Idaho, recently contracted to 
sell its old ewes on September 15 at 
$10.50 per head for the feeder end. 
The fat end of the old ewes is not in- 
cluded in the deal. About 3,000 head 
will be delivered. 








Washington Hampshire 
Rams for Sale 


10 HAMPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS 
10 HAMPSHIRE RAM LAMBS 


JAY S. ROCKWELL, Endicott, Wash. 
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Rams 
FOR SALE 


We have the following rams for 
sale in car lots or less. 


150 Hampshires, 
Yearlings. Purebred, unregistered. 


300 Hampshires, 


Lambs. 


Purebred, unregistered. 


100 Rambouillets, 


Yearlings. Registered. 


75 Rambouillets, 


Yearlings. Purebred, unregistered. 


500 Shropshires, 


Yearlings. Purebred, unregistered. 


Also some very good unregis- 
tered, but purebred yearling 
Hampshire ewes. All of these 
sheep are range run and big, 
fine type, heavy boned stuff. 


Address all communications to 


Brown Bros, Sheep Co, 


Twins Falls, Idaho 


al 
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SHEEP IN NORTH DAKOTA 





“Wool and mutton raising would be 
a good proposition in our country but 
for the numerous coyotes,” said Au- 
gust Swanson, of Stanton, N. D. 
“Those who have tried to establish 
flocks have speedily discovered their 
error, but this is the only drawback. 
Until a statewide movement to elimin- 
ate the coyote is undertaken, the sheep 
will get little consideration.” 





THE USUAL MIDSUMMER RAID 





Buyers signalized the turn of the 
half year by a $2 raid on tne lamb mar- 
ket, swatting sheep about as hard. It 
is a demoralizing custom that has the 
sanction of long practice, but its ef- 
fect is to discourage production. Early 
in the last week of June choice lamis 
sold on the Chicago market at $18.50@ 
18.60, just a week later, July 2 to ue 
exact, $16.50 took the best. Wool had 
been advancing meanwhile and noth- 
ing was reduced in cost to the con- 
sumer. 

Of course. there was a reason. In 
the first place, prices had been too 
high. But of one thing there was no 
lucid explanation and that was why 
lambs were wanted one week at $18 
per hundredweight while buyers could 
not be interested the next, when the 
same stock was available close to $16. 
One operator, who represents.a pack- 
ing concern, ascribed it to fool buying, 
which looks plausible. 

Evidently the tiger does not change 
his spots. Admittedly erratic markets 
were in a large measure responsible 
for the disappearance of the native 
flock, but whenever a run of natives 
shows up the same old tactics are 
pursued. A Missouri shipper who 
reached Chicago with a load of lambs 
that had to sell at $16 said: “Never 
another lamb for me. I can buy hogs 
and cattle with some idea of what I 
am doing, but these dollar breaks on 
sheep and lambs 


over night render 


.them a dangerous proposition.” 


The raid around July 1 was with the 
obvious purpose of putting the market 
on a $16 basis for the reception of the 
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advance guard of the Western lamb 
crop. It was accomplished on a bare 
market. Perhaps the public had ceased 
eating the product, but if the industry 
is to be encouraged something should 
be done to stabilize prices. A market 
that swings $2 per hundredweight in 3 
week is something both the producer 
and shipper is afraid of and it is a fac- 
tor in keeping many out of sheep. 


J. E. P. 





GREAT HEREFORD SALE 





At Harris, Missouri, on June 26 and 
27 new world records for cattle prices 
established, 260 head of Here- 
fords sold for a total of $396,375, one 
bull sold for $27,000, another for $20, 
000 and all the bulls sold averaged 
$3,198 per head, one cow sold at $10, 
000, but of the number offered 56 head 


were 


brought ever $2,000 each; 24 head 
brought over $3,000 each, 14 head 
brought over $4,000 each, 8 head 


brought over $5,000 each, 6 head sold 
at $10,000 or better each, and two sold 
at $20,000 or better. 





ENGLISH HAMPSHIRES. 





Robert Blastock, of Walnut Hall 
Farms, advises us that his agent in 
England has cabled him that he has 
bought for the Salt Lake Ram Sale 
twelve Hampshire stud rams _ and 
eighty Hampshire stud ewes. We are 
glad to know that there are good pros- 
pects of these English sheep reaching 
the Salt Lake sale, which will be held 
August 28, 29, 30 and 31. 





SIXTY-ONE CENTS FOR 
MONTANA FINE 





The Escallier Sheep Company of 
Cascade, Montana, last week sold its 
clip of fine wool to an Eastern mill at 
61 cents at the railroad without any 
discount. This sale was consummated 
through the Boston. office of the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company, and so far as has been re- 
ported, is the highest price paid in 
Montana during 1917, or at any other 
time for that matter. 
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STOCKMEN WHO ENLIST. 





H. ©. Campbell, our executive com- 
mitteeman for the state of Arizona, 
asked us to get a ruling from the For- 
est Service regarding the right of a 
permittee to retain his permit if he en- 
listed for the war and was absent from 
his grazing privilege for a year. In 
reply to our query, the Forest Service 
wires us as follows: “Men who enlist 
in either the army or navy may retain 
their forest grazing privileges without 
use of the range during enlistment, by 
fling a statement with the supervisor 
so that the range may be temporarily 
ued by others during their absence.” 

It seems to us this fixes the matter 
up so that stockmen who enlist for 
the war will very properly have their 
grazing privileges on the forests pro- 
tected for them. 





OREGON EWES TO OHIO. 





A Philadelphia party recently con- 
tracted in Oregon for 10,000 mixed 
shorn yearling ewes and wethers to 
be shipped East for farmers. With 
the wether end out, these ewes will 
cost around $14 per head laid down at 
their destination. They are halfbred 
Lincoln-Rambouillets and from a good 
flock and should prove valuable to 


farmers. 


AN 


FACTION. 


SUSUR R Ree 
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Additional Entries For Salt Lake Ram Sale 





Consigned by J. -F. Detwiler., Filer, 
Idaho. 
25 Hampshire Ram Lambs. 


Consigned by Brown Bros. Sheep Co., 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 
6 Hampshire Stud Rams. 
100 Shropshire Yearling Rams. 


Consigned by J. G. Berry & Son, 
Boise, Idaho. 
20 Oxford Ram Lambs. 





Consigned by C. A. Cairns, Meridian, 
Idaho. 
20 Oxford Yearling Rams. 


Consigned by Chas. 
bridge, Idaho. 

50 Lincoln Ram Lambs. 

25 Hampshire Ram Lambs. 


Consigned by J. E. Magleby & Son, 
Monroe, Utah. 
15 Cotswold Yearling Rams. 


Howland, Cam- 


























A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold ¢wes. 
Bred from the best stook to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 














F. R. GOODING, s=: 


ee 


Lincolns—Cotswolds 


| am offering for 1917—600 purebred Lincoln and 
Cotswold yearling and ram lambs. 


THESE RAMS ARE FROM PUREBRED EWES AND THE 
BEST REGISTERED RAMS. THEY ARE SUMMERED AT 
ALTITUDE OF 8000 FEET AND ARE HARDY AND 


ACTIVE. MY RAMS HAVE GIVEN EXCELLENT SATIS- 


Gooding, Idaho 
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OLD EWES HIGH. 





The Wood Livestock Company, of 
Spencer, Idaho, recently contracted to 
sell its old ewes on September 15 at 
$10.50 per head for the feeder end. 
The fat end of the old ewes is not in- 
cluded in the deal. About 3,000 head 
will be delivered. 








Washington Hampshire 
Rams for Sale 


10 HAMPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS 
10 HAMPSHIRE RAM LAMBS 


JAY S. ROCKWELL, Endicott, Wash. 
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Rams 
FOR SALE 


We have the following rams for 
sale in car lots or less. 


150 Hampshires, 


Yearlings. Purebred, unregistered. 


300 Hampshires, 


Lambs. Purebred, unregistered. 


100 Rambouillets, 


Yearlings. Registered. 


75 Rambouillets, 


Yearlings. Purebred, unregistered. 


500 Shropshires, 


Yearlings. Purebred, unregistered. 


Also some very good unregis- 
tered, but purebred yearling 
Hampshire ewes. All of these 
sheep are range run and big, 
fine type, heavy boned stuff. 


Address all communications to 


Brown Bros. Sheep Go, 


Twins Falls, idaho 


PUTT 
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“Wool and mutton raising would be 
a good proposition in our country but 
for the numerous coyotes,” said Au- 
gust Swanson, of Stanton, N. D. 
“Those who have tried to establish 
flocks have speedily discovered their 
error, but this is the only drawback. 
Until a statewide movement to elimin- 
ate the coyote is undertaken, the sheep 
will get little consideration.” 





THE USUAL MIDSUMMER RAID 





Buyers signalized the turn of the 
half year by a $2 raid on tne lamb mar- 
ket, swatting sheep about as hard. It 
is a demoralizing custom that has the 
sanction of long practice, but its ef- 
fect is to discourage production. Early 
in the last week of June choice lambs 
sold on the Chicago market at $18.50@ 
18.60, just a week later, July 2 to ue 
exact, $16.50 took the best. Wool had 
been advancing meanwhile and noth- 
ing was reduced in cost to the con- 
sumer. 

Of course. there was a reason. In 
the first place, prices had been too 
high. But of one thing there was no 
lucid explanation and that was why 
lambs were wanted one week at $18 
per hundredweight while buyers could 
not be interested the next, when the 
same stock was available close to $16. 
One operator, who represents. a pack- 
ing concern, ascribed it to fool buying, 
which looks plausible. 

Evidently the tiger does not change 
his spots. Admittedly erratic markets 
were in a large measure responsible 
for the disappearance of the native 
flock, but whenever a run of natives 
shows up the same old _ tactics are 
pursued. A Missouri shipper who 
reached Chicago with a load of lambs 
that had to sell at $16 said: “Never 
another lamb for me. I can buy hogs 
and cattle with some idea of what I 
am doing, but these dollar breaks on 
sheep and lambs over night render 
them a dangerous proposition.” 

The raid around July 1 was with the 
obvious purpose of putting the market 
on a $16 basis for the reception of the 
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advance guard of the Western lam) 
crop. It was accomplished on a bare 
market. Perhaps the public had ceased 
eating the product, but if the industry 
is to be encouraged something should 
be done to stabilize prices. A market 
that swings $2 per hundredweight in 4 
week is something both the producer 
and shipper is afraid of and it is a fac- 
tor in keeping many out of sheep. 


J.E.P. 





GREAT HEREFORD SALE 





At Harris, Missouri, on June 26 and 
27 new world records for cattle prices 
were established, 260 head of Here- 
fords sold for a total of $396,375, one 
bull sold for $27,000, another for $20- 
000 and all the bulls sold averaged 
$3,198 per head, one cow sold at $10,- 
000, but of the number offered 56 head 


brought over $2,000 each; 24 head 
brought over $3,000 each, 14 head 
brought over $4,000 each, 8 head 


brought over $5,000 each, 6 head sold 
at $10,000 or better each, and two sold 
at $20,000 or better. 





ENGLISH HAMPSHIRES. 





Robert Blastock, of Walnut Hall 
Farms, advises us that his agent in 
England has cabled him that he has 
bought for the Salt Lake Ram Sale 
twelve Hampshire stud rams _ and 
eighty Hampshire stud ewes. We are 
glad to know that there are good pros- 
pects of these English sheep reaching 
the Salt Lake sale, which will be held 
August 28, 29, 30 and 31. 





SIXTY-ONE CENTS FOR 
MONTANA FINE 





The Escallier Sheep Company of 
Cascade, Montana, last week sold its 
clip of fine wool to an Eastern mill at 
61 cents at the railroad without any 
discount. 
through the Boston. office of the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company, and so far as has been re- 
ported, is the highest price .paid in 
Montana during 1917, or at any other 
time for that matter. 


This sale was consummated 
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STOCKMEN WHO ENLIST. 





H. C. Campbell, our executive com- 
mitteeman for the state of Arizona, 
asked us to get a ruling from the For- 
est Service regarding the right of a 
permittee to retain his permit if he en- 
listed for the war and was absent from 
his grazing privilege for a year. In 
reply to our query, the Forest Service 
wires us as follows: “Men who enlist 
in either the army or navy may retain 
their forest grazing privileges without 
use of the range during enlistment, by 
fling a statement with the supervisor 
so that the range may be temporarily 
used by others during their absence.” 

It seems to us this fixes the matter 
up so that stockmen who enlist for 
the war will very properly have their 
grazing privileges on the forests pro- 
tected for them. 





OREGON EWES TO OHIO. 





A Philadelphia party recently con- 
tracted in Oregon for 10,000 
shorn yearling ewes and wethers to 
be shipped East for farmers. With 
the wether end out, these ewes will 


mixed 


cost around $14 per head laid down at 
their destination. They are halfbred 
Lincoln-Rambouillets and from a good 
flock and should prove valuable to 


fariners. 


FACTION. 


To ee 


F. R. GOODING, 


' 1 ' nenenananait 
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Additional Entries For Salt Lake Ram Sale 





Consigned by J. -F. Detwiler., Filer, 
Idaho. 
25 Hampshire Ram Lambs. 


Consigned by Brown Bros. Sheep Co., 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 
6 Hampshire Stud Rams. 
100 Shropshire Yearling Rams. 


Consigned by J. G. Berry & Son, 
Boise, Idaho. 


20 Oxford Ram Lambs. 





Consigned by C. A. Cairns, Meridian, 
Idaho. 
20 Oxford Yearling Rams. 


Consigned by Chas. Howland, Cam- 
bridge, Idaho. 
50 Lincoln Ram Lambs. 


25 Hampshire Ram Lambs. 


Consigned by J. E. Magleby & Son, 
Monroe, Utah. 
15 Cotswold Yearling Rams. 





























A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold {wes. 
Bred from the best stook to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 














Lincolns—Cotswolds 


| am offering for 1917—600 purebred Lincoln and 
Cotswold yearling and ram lambs. 


THESE RAMS ARE FROM PUREBRED EWES AND THE 
BEST REGISTERED RAMS. THEY ARE SUMMERED AT 
AN ALTITUDE OF 8000 FEET AND ARE HARDY AND 
ACTIVE. MY RAMS HAVE GIVEN EXCELLENT SATIS- 


Gooding, Idaho 
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Shropshire Rams 


I have for sale 175, well bred 
Shropshire rams, in fat, healthy 
condition. 

PRICES ON REQUEST 


J. L. NIDAY, Boise, Idaho 














WANTS SHEEP 


I have the hay, the range, the experience, 
and the inclination to handle a bunch of 
sheep in Northern Minnesota. Have you 
the sheep? ADDRESS 

CLEO GILMAN - Libby, Montana 














HAMPSHIRES 
My February lambs are big mascu- 
line fellows, weigh 60 pounds at two 
months of age. Good for service by 
October. Prices right. 
R, B. SMITH, 
YELLOWSTONE VIEW RANCH, 
Livingston, Montana. 














Lincolns — Cotswolds 


Ve have for 1917 one car of Cots- 
wold yearling ewes; 50 Lincoln year- 
ling ewes; one car of Cotswold and 
Lincoln yearling rams; one car of 
Cotswold ram lambs; one car of Lin- 
coln ram lambs. Also a few choice 
stud rams of either breed. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 














1000 


Shropshire Rams 
For Sale 


C.£. BARNHART = SUISUN, CALIF, 




















“SHEEP DISEASES” 


Just published; 237 pages; 75 illus- 
trations of breeds; poisonous plants, 
parasites, etc. Written from a western 
standpoint; complete, concise and prac- 
tical. Price, $2.50, postpaid, from 
author. 


DR. E. T. BAKER, Moscow, Idaho 
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MONTANA LOSS IS HEAVY 





Late advices from Montana indicate 
that the lamb crop of the entire state 
will not exceed 50 per cent of normal. 
Those who were provided with shel- 
ter escaped with slight penalization, 
but they were in a minority. Aged 
wethers are scarce all over the state 
and as lambs have been closely mar- 
keted in recent years, there are few 
yearlings. af. 





FEEDERS BIG PROFIT. 





William Lund, of Sullivan County, 
Indiana, claims the distinction of mak- 
ing a profit of $1,650 by feeding a single 
double deck of Western lambs. There 
were 224 head, averaging 67 pounds 
shorn that sold at $17.25. He bought 
them in Arizona at $4 per head, aver- 
aging 41 pounds in November. The 
cost price was $1,063 laid down on the 
farm and gross returns $3,450, includ- 
ing wool at 52c per pound. J. E. P. 














de 


200 Purebred Hampshire Ram Lambs. 
100 Purebred Hampshire Ewes. 
10 Registered Hampshire Ram Lambs. 
These are choice Hampshires dropped early. 
J. J. CRANER, Corrine, Utah 


belt TT Tt ee 0 
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DETECTS A SHORT RUN 

“That the 1917 run of lambs will be 
light admits of no doubt,” said Charles 
Buel after a trip through Oregon, 
Washington, Montana and 
“There is a fair crop in some localities, 
but a woeful shortage in others. \Wash- 
ington and Oregon lost few, but Mon- 
tana was hit hard. Ewe lambs will be 
held back for the obvious reason that 
they are needed and unless something 
unforeseen happens, we will have a 
high market all summer.” 





Idaho 





SEVERAL MONTANA 
WOOL SALES 
We are just advised that the Sun 
River Land & Livestock Company of 
Cascade County, Montana, has sold 
its wool clip for 60 cents and J. L. 
Sprinkle of Chinook, Montana, has 
sold his clip at 60 cents, while A. K. 
Prescott of Helena, Montana, has sold 
his northern Montana clip at 58 cents. 


De ee 


HAMPSHIRES 


I offer for this season 











Dispersal Sale of Registered and Pure Bred Hampshire Down Sheep 





tate. 


some years to come. 
Donerail, Ky. 











“2000 HEAD” 


Owing to the death of James McClay, the famous flock of Colores Hamp- 
shires, located at Laramie, Wyoming, must be sold to settle up the es- 


There are 2,000 head of ewes in the flock representing the best breeding 
obtainable. One-third of the ewes are Registered. 
75 Big, Strong, Yearling Rams 
25 Imported Rams 
The ewes are a very even bunch, with exceptionally good bone, they are 


well wooled, and of nice type, there isn’t an old one in the bunch, the 
ranch has been sold and the flock MUST GO at an early date. 


There may not be many opportunities to secure good Hampshires for 
For further information, 


Rob’t S. Blackstock, 
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FROM EASTERN COLORADO 


This has been a bad spring for sheep 
in this section. It was very cold and 
stormy, which resulted in a small lamb 
crop. I have saved a little over 600 
lambs out of 1,500 ewes. A big per- 
centage of the ewes did not breed last 
fall, and then there was considerable 
loss during lambing. The high price of 
wool and mutton will help us out some. 
Ihave been offered 13c for my lambs. 

T. S. JOHNSTONE. 


Do not forget the Ram Sale. 








RAMBOUILLETS | 














We have been consistent breeders 
of the best for many years. We bred 
and sold the next highest priced ram 
in the Salt Lake sale, sold for $800. 


We have sold stud rams to head 
nearly all America’s leading flocks. 


Our sheep have won in the largest 
shows of the breed. We offer some 
select stud rams, showing size, form 
and fleece, combined with breeding of 
prepotency unexcelled. See our con- 
signment at the next Salt Lake sale. 


We have established a flock of 
Hampshires from which we offer 
some choice lambs and a few ewes. 


The dispersal of a leading Michigan 
Shropshire flock placed with us some 
choice yearling rams for sale. 


We have bred and handled pure 
bred sheep all our lives, shipping to 
every part of this country, and to for- 
eign lands. You need our sheep, we 
want your business. 


A. A. WOOD & SONS 


SALINE, MICH. 
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GOING INTO 
NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
Several trains of Montana sheep 
have been taken into the cut-over sec- 
tion of northern Wisconsin this sea- 
son: They will be grazed along through 
the summer and marketed at Chicago 
in the fall, either in fat or feeder con- 
dition. 
siderable loss on such speculation, ow- 


Heretofore there has been con- 


ing to a mistaken idea that sheep can 
be turned into the brush to make a liv- 
ing. Once northern Wisconsin land is 
cleared and put in good condition for 
grazing purposes, it makes an excellent 
summer finishing territory for West- 


J.E.P. 


ern sheep. 





CHICAGO WHOLESALE 
MEAT PRICES 


Prime native steers...... 


nd 6 4@18 





Good native steers.................... 16 @16% 
Native steers, medium................. 15 @l16 
Heifers, good 5 Gis 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1............. (@35 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2........... (@32 
Steer Loins, No. 1 aaa (@24 
Steer Loins, No. 2... .  @2i 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1......... @33 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2.......... (@26 
Cow Laws’... BE OTSEAES 15 @I17 


Lamb 


Good. Caul lantbs...................... 


@25 


Round dress Lambe.................... (@27 
a eee (@26 
R. D. lanib fores........... @24 
Caul lamb fores......__.. @23 
R. D. lamb saddles..........W...... @28 
Lamb fries, per pound.............. 18 @20 
Lamb tongues, each.......... .......... @ 4 
Lamb kidneys, per pound....... @25 
Mutton 
Medium sheep —____..__ @20 
[008 CU 4 @22 
Medium saddles ........... @22 
Gook see (@24 
wae eS... (@20 
Medium backs __.___..... @18 
Mutton legs ................ (@22 
Muttcos Lem (@26 
Mutts Seer @16 
Sheep tongues, each.............. @ 4 


@12 


Sheep Heads, each........................ 
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RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


| offer for 1917 500 YEARLING 
RAMBOUILLET RAMS. These are big, 
smooth, heavy wooled rams from reg- 
istered parents. 


W. D. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

















RAMBOUILLETS 

















| am offering 250 RAMBOUILLET 
YEARLING RAMS and 200 EWES, 
all REGISTERED. Also 7 Young 
Home Raised Registered Percheron 
Stallions. 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 

















I offer for this season 800 
purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Rams, large, smooth and heavy 
wooled. 


C. N. STILLMAN 


Sigurd, Utah 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 


reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
a Hanford, Cal. 





TE Lae 








One of My Stud kwes 
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THE FARMER’S EWES 





A farmer who has had no experience 
with sheep asks us at what age ewes 
will give him the best results to start 
with. Naturally the most profitable ewe 
to purchase is the 2-year-old that has 
had one lamb, but practical sheepmen 
know this, and such ewes are seldom 
for sale. In the hands of experienced 
men, yearlings are desirable, but they 
will require more attention and at best 
will produce 15 per cent less lambs 
than older ewes. The beginner prob- 
ably, find old ewes, say six years 
old, about his best chance. They 
will yield the largest percentage of 
lambs, and as the ewes have had ex- 
perience, will raise more of them than 
younger ewes. We have in mind a 
farmer who bought about 100 old ewes 
in 1915 and marketed close to 100 per 
cent of lambs. The next year he 
bought 100 yearlings and raised only 
58 lambs and 16 ewes died. Even with 
a year’s experience he could not han- 
dle the younger ewes. The old ewes 
did not need an experienced man and 
in this case, they knew far more about 
raising a lamb than their owner. We 
are of the opinion that the old ewe 
with a fairly good mouth and a good 
udder is the best chance for the begin- 
ner unless he is a man who is in a posi- 
tion to look carefully after the young 
ewes. 





GOOD SHEARING WEATHER 





Shearing is in progress throughout 
the state of Montana, with most favor- 
able weather conditions. While the 
season is from ten days to two weeks 
late, because of the cold spring, the 
expectation is that the task will be 
completed about on time because of 
the fact that so many small and inde- 
pendent concerns are engaged. It is 
stated that every small shearing out- 
fit in the Montana market was dis- 
posed of this year, the small flock own- 
ers finding it to their advantage to own 
their own plant, thus saving shearing 
charges and long drives to the big 
plants.—L. S. 
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Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 





Exposition, 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 








want to get busy. 




















One of Our Yearlings 
Rambouillets American Merinos 
WE offer a large number 


of extra choice Ram- 
bouillet range rams as well as 
single stud rams. 
We also offer American 
Merino rams in any sized lot. 
Our rams are all rugged 
and healthy and have always 
given good satisfaction. 
Everything sold for 1917 


except 20 stud rams. 


BALDWIN SHEEP CO. 














HAY CREEK, OREGON 
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GREAT WOLF ROUNDUP 





Riverton, Wyo—Under the aus- 
pices of the stockmen of Fremont 
County and co-operating with the en- 
tire state we are arranging for an en- 
ormous wild animal drive in this vicin- 
ity which we believe will be about the 
biggest event of its kind ever attempt- 
ed. We will have lots of excitement 
and fun and at the same time clear this 
section of a large amount of predatory 
animals which yearly cause us so much 
loss. 

We will have over six hundred rid- 
ers who will cover an area of about 
1,600 square miles, riding towards a 
corral ten acres in extent and we ex- 
pect them to corral at least 4,000 ani- 
mals from rattlesnakes to elk. Only 
the predatory animals will be killed, the 
rest being turned back on the range. 
I will be glad to receive enlistments 
of riders for this event and will state 
that each rider will be obliged to fur- 
nish his own outfit. 


H. J. HALL, Secretary. 





MONTANA CANNOT EXPAND 





Former United States Senator T. C. 
Power, of Helena, Montana, does not 
consider the prospect for expansion of 
the wool and mutton industry in the 
state luminous. “We will do well to 
hold our own from now on,” he said 
to a representative of the National 
Wool Grower. “Just where the wool 
and mutton needed by the people of 
the United States is coming from I 
cannot figure out. Unless the farming 
country east of the Missouri River gets 
busy and reinstates its former small 
flocks, a grevious shortage impends. 

“T was raised in lowa, and we always 
kept sheep. During the period of vic- 
issitude, most of the flocks in our 
neighborhood disappeared, and they 
were not replaced. All over the farm- 
ing belt few flocks may be seen, farm- 
ers evidently not being in the mood to 
take care of them. 

“I believe that a world’s scarcity of 
wool warrants expectancy that 50c to 
the grower will be bottom price for 
many years to come. With reserves 
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gone and production at low ebb every- 
where, high prices are certain, in fact 
necessary if the flock owner is to stay 
in the business. We propose to clean 
up and others are adopting a similar 
policy. Prices may be high but when 
a wagon load of hay is almost equal to 
its weight in gold, as was the case in 
Montana last winter and getting com- 
petent help is almost impossible at any 
price, selling out is the logical policy. 
It is useless to talk of cheaper sheep or 
wool with the cost of grazing land, 
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We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. A large number of 
choice Rams for next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
DICKIE, WYOMING 
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labor, and every other item of expense 
constantly going up.” 





Do not forget that the Second An- 
nual Ram Sale will be held at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, August 28, 29, 30 
and 31. 








r 


Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 





Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 

We offer for sale a large number of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams, Will sell in lots of one to a carload, 
We invite your careful inspection of our 
flock, 
TUCANNON RAMBOUILLET & STOCK FARM 

Dayton, Washington 








RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams 





Stud Rams 


sale. 
Canada. 








ONE OF OUR 8TUD RAMS, 


Weare breeding big, heavy wooled, hardy Rambouillets and offer a large 
number of Registered Stud rams and range rams for 1917—500 head for 
We also offer a few hundred Lincoln and Cotswold Rams from 


QUEALY SHEEP CoO., Cokeville, Wyoming. 
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eSWES FOR SALE 


We have 4000 fine wooled ewes for sale. Also 3200 half blood 
Shropshire lambs. 
E. McLENNAN SHANIKO, OREGON 

















Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 








This flock carries many prizes 
in the Western States. 


I offer for 1917, 500 head of 
registered flock headers and 
range yearling rams. Also a 
limited number of ewes, of the 
same type. Get your orders in 
early and save money. 





JOHN K. MADSEN 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


Phone 111. P. 0. Box 219 


























RAMBOUILLETS 


RANGE RAMS me 
STUD RAMS 











MOUNTAIN DELL RAMBOUILLETS 
SLATTINOPGNVY TTAC NIVLNNOW 


I offer for 1917 a select assortment of Stud Rams and Ewes as 
well as 1000 head of elegible to register Range Rams. 


JOHN H. SEELY, i Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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A BIG FEEDING ENTERPRISE 





Late in June S. M. and O. B. Par. 
ham, of Billings, Montana, cleaned up 
the last of 110,000 sheep und lambs fed 
during the winter. They are probably 
the heaviest feeders in the United 
States. Their operations cover a pe- 
riod beginning in November and end- 
ing in June. Every hoof went to the 
Chicago market. 

Feeders were bought in Montana and 
Wyoming at prices ranging from $7 to 
$13 hundredweight, and selling prices 
ranged from $11.80@$16.90 per hun- 
dredweight. Half the output was mar- 
keted minus the wool, the $16.90 con- 
signment selling, shorn on the May 
high spot. Among the final shipments 
were lambs that cost $13 as feeders in 
Wyoming and sold at $14.60. They 
yielded fleeces that averaged $4.30 
each. 

“Shearing is profitable late in the 
feeding season if our experience is a 
guide,” said S. M. Parham. “For two 
years past our shorn lambs have sold 
for more money than stuff marketed 
early in the fleece. This has been due 
to sharp advances from March to June 
and to gains made by stock subsequent 
to shearing.” 

The Parhams took off about 50,000 
fleeces at feeding stations around Chi- 
cago which sold at 44@53c per pound. 
They sold 18,000 fleeces, taken off in 
Montana at 55c. 3.8. F: 





THE EASTERN SHEEP SALE 





On another page of this paper will 
be found the advertisement of the auc- 
tion sale of sheep to be held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on August 7 and 8. This 
sale is under the direction of the reg- 
istry associations, representing the 
Shropshire, Hampshire, Rambouillet, 
and Lincoln breeds. In all somewhat 
over 1,200 sheep have been consigned 
to the sale, and it is anticipated that 
buyers from different parts of the 
country will be represented. Arrange- 
ments for the sale are progressing 
nicely, and our advice at this time iS 
that it promises to be a most success- 
ful event. 
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“|| “Walnut Hall Farms—Hampshire Down Sheep” 
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rited | | The largest registered flock in North America 

. pe- | ———_—- — 

end- University of Missouri 

. the Mr. Rob’t S. Blastock, Columbia June 20th, 1917. 

Donerail, Kentucky. 

doy i Dear Mr. Blastock: 

a | I am writing to know how much you would charge us for a good Hampshire Ram Lamb, the ram which 

al we purchased from you several years ago has proven to be an exceedingly satisfactory individual, and I think 

mi I can say without question that our Hampshire Flock, through this ram, has grown to be the best flock of the 

Ree breeds we carry at the state. farm. Very truly yours, 

a HOWARD HACKEDORN. 

— | If you want to improve YOUR flock, good advice is, BUY THE BEST RAMS OBTAINABLE. . 

a Our Importation has arrived, we are in a position to supply you with the best from England, and the best from 

4.30 —: Walnut Hall. 

— | Private sales and consignments to— 

the 1 i Joint Sheep Sale, Columbus, Ohio, August 7th and Sth. 

sana Salt Lake Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, August 28th to 31st. 

two | = 

| Robert S. Blastock, =! Donerail, Kentucky 

eted i 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 
For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 
and other contagious diseases. 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 


per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 


kill Virulent Hog CholeraVirus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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LABOR SCARCE IN UTAH 





A severe winter coupled with heavy 
losses through storms in April, our 
shearing month in this section, clipped 
the hilarity from our high prices. May, 
our lambing month, gave an unexpect- 
ed amount of cold weather with 
storms, causing losses especially on the 
higher ranges. However, our aver- 
age ran around 75 per cent, which is 
good when compared to reports from 
other parts of the country. 

Most of our sheepmen are in an op- 
timistic humor. The ranges are fair 
and with a few summer showers this 
section ought to produce some market 
stuff to help feed Uncle Sam’s millions. 

The war is causing a labor famine, 
and everybody is busy at a good wage. 
As we are not overstocked with spike 
and rail, transient labor is hard to ob- 
tain. 


FRANKLIN A. HEATON. 





ITALIAN WOOL 





Washington, D. C., June 15th—A 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from United States Consul General 
David F. Wilber, Genoa, Italy, recites: 

“By a decree published in the Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale on May 2 the Ministry 
of War took over lItaly’s supply of 
wool, both that now on hand and the 
fleece that will result from the 1917 
clip. The decree provides for special 
assembling depots, whither the new- 
season wool is to be taken, the grow- 
ers to be reimbursed for the cost of 
transportation in addition to receiving 
compensation for their wool. A com- 
mittee consisting of delegates from the 
Military Administration, the Italian 
Wool Association, and the Italian Ag- 
riculturists’ Association will have 
charge of the requisitioning, assisted 
by experts connected with the commit- 
tee in an advisory capacity.” 





RAMS FOR THE SALE 





I have no photographs of the rams 
that I will send to the Salt Lake sale. 
I have done a very unusual thing. I 
had all of my sale sheep sheared last 
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week, so I could not get a photograph 
that would look right. I left a tuft of 
wool on the shoulder of each ram to 
show quality of the wool and length of 
staple from birth. 98 fleeces weighed 
1,770 pounds, a shade over 18 pounds 
to the fleece. We used blades; they 
were not shorn close. 
head of them the 
weight is 192. The rams are in good 
growing condition. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah. 


I weighed 5 


today ; average 





BULLETIN ON SHEEP 
FARM EQUIPMENT 





We have at hand from the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 810. This bul- 
letin is from the pen of V. O. McWhor- 
ter, and contains plans for sheep barns 
and sheep sheds, feeding racks and hay 
racks, as well as dimensions for sheep 
crates and plans for hurdles. The bul- 
letin is a very excellent one and indi- 
cates a comprehensive knowledge of 
the subject and will be valuable to 
sheepmen who contemplate the con- 
struction of new equipment for handl- 
ing sheep. It may be obtained from Di- 
vision of Publications, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The department has also recently is- 
sued Farmers’ Bulletin 798, which 
deals with the sheep tick and its eradi- 
cation. This bulletin is also a very 
valuable bulletin and should be read by 
all sheepmen. It may be obtained from 
the same address. 





HOMESTEADERS CANNOT 
BORROW 





Homesteadérs who had not proved 
up on their filings recently applied to 
the Federal Land Bureau for loans on 
their homesteads. The bureau issued 
the following letter as a result: 

“Occupants of homesteads who have 
received final proof on their lands may 
join an association in anticipation of 
procuring loans when their titles have 
been completed, but they will not be 
able to borrow under the farm loan act 
until they have received their patents 
from the government.” 
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ae see A 
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“le "THE SURE TICK DIP: 
inds = = 
hey J = lars TE Fao = 
d5]@ aSHLiCAGG Kills all ticks with one dipping = 
=e leave Bpene (4p oficially Endorsed for W. D 2 

2 it CP cia ndorsed for oming Dipping = 

an, | [S55 ROWDER — for Wpoming <pping = 
| = Cooper’s Powder Dip has been on the world’s market 74 years = 
NT [2 ---it is used everywhere sheep are raised for profit---enough is = 
ll = sold every year to dip half the sheep in the world. = 
a = Cooper’s Powder Dip kills all the ticks---prevents fresh attacks---improves = 
vel = the quality of wool---increases the growth of wool---all with a single dip- = 
ail = ping each year. = 
ray | WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS = 
ep | = 152 West Huron St., CHICAGO = 
= Utah Branch—224-226 So. West Temple St. ; ; Montana Branch—Stapleton Block = 
: a = Salt Lake City, Utah ; ASK YOUR DEALER Billings, Montana = 
Bs EN 
1dl- 
Di- 
irt- LARAMIE, 
ich BREEDERS OF 
\di- ® ie 
+ || Rambouillet and Corriedale Sheep 
om i] ‘ — 
Ww Everything sold for 1917 Imported 

; with the exception of Corriedales and 
a the rams we are holding ’ 
on for the Salt Lake Sale 300 Hall Blood 
- as well as afew choice Corriedale 
ve stud rams. 
sy Yearlings 
* 
or 1st Prize Yearling Ram and Yearling Ewe, International Livestock Show, Chicago, 1916 





























60 CENTS IN IDAHO 





H. L. Finch, formerly of the firm of 
Knollin & Finch of Soda Springs, 


Idaho, recently sold his clip of cross-: 


bred wool at 60 cents per pound. The 
wool was taken by Sherman Bros., 
mill buyers of Des Moines, lowa. So 
far as we know the Finch clip was the 
first Idaho clip to ever sell at 60 cents. 

Since the above sale was made the 
Wood Livestock Company of Spencer, 
Idaho, sold a clip of 2,500 fleeces to 
Eisemann Bros. of Boston at 60 cents. 





Do not forget the Ram Sale. 











Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho. 






































SUT 


Leeds Sheep Feeding Yards 


Ship your Sheep to Leeds Feed Yards, Leeds, Mo. 
Nine miles from Kansas City. 


possible weights at market. 
Missouri river. 


Sixty miles from Kansas City. 


Capacity 130 cars. 


both yards. 


SUT 


Dry feed—wheat screenings and hay—saves shrinkage and insures best 
Oldest established feed yard west of the 


Fill your cattle at Osawatomic Cattle Yards, 


40 cars under sheds recently completed. 


Route via Missouri Pacific Railway at Pueblo. 


Both yards managed by S. F. THRASHER, Leeds, Missouri, 
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RATES FOR RAM SALE 





Referring to your letter of June 
12th, relative to reduced rates for the 
Second Annual Ram Sale of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association 
which will be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, August 28th, 29th, 30th and 31, 
1917. - 

I take pleasure in advising that we 
will issue tariff authorizing all agents 
in Utah to sell tickets to Salt Lake 
City, on August 27th, 28th and 30th, 
with a final return limit of September, 
lst, at rate of one fare and one-third 
for the round trip, also we will author- 
ize all Union Pacific agents in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming to sell tickets at 
the same rate on August 25th, 27th and 
28th, with a final return limit of Sep- 
tember 5th. 

W. S. BASINGER, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent. 





$9.15 FOR LAMBS 





Sam Ballentyne, of Boise, Idaho, is 
reported to have sold 8,000 lambs at 
$9.15 per head delivered at the railroad. 
While this may seem like a high price, 
we venture to predict that if the lambs 
are of average weight the parties con- 
tracting them will make at least $1.50 
per head with a possibility of cleaning 


up $2.00. 


Osawatomic, Kansas. 


Excellent service to 


PATO 


‘Charles Rate of Shoshoni, 
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BIG IDAHO DEAL 





LeMoyne Brothers, of central Idaho, 
have long been noted for the crossbred 
lambs that they have shipped to mar- 
ket. About a year ago they sold their 
entire outfit of sheep. 
ported that they have bought from 
John Gray, of Eden, Idaho, some thirty 
thousand ewes hundred 
acres of land. The deal is said to in- 


volve about $700,000. 


It is now re- 


and eleven 





EWES AT $7.00 





One of the largest sheep deals of re- 
cent months is reported from Cascade 
County, where Herman McCain en- 
tered into contract with John Gingas 
to deliver 10,000 head of ewes, five or 
six years old, on October first, at $7 a 
head. A check for $12,500 was given 
to bind the bargain. McCain has just 
finished shearing the sheep, and _re- 
ceived 55 cents a pound for wool. The 
new owner is undetermined whether he 
will market or run the sheep, but it is 
probable a portion of them will be sent 
to his Idaho 


L. 3. 


range for wintering.— 





WYOMING WOOL SOLD. 





The Noble & Carmody clip, one of 
the largest of northern Wyoming, has 
just been sold to Jeremiah Williams & 
Co., of Boston, at 5534 cents, while 
has con- 
tracted his 18,000-pound clip to Bal- 
lard of Casper, at 50 cents. Other im- 
portant northern and central Wyoming 
sales were the Johnson Brothers’ clip 
to Jeremiah Williams & Co., 
cents; the A, D. Lane clip to Silber- 
man Brothers, Chicago, at 55 cents; 
E. J. Brandley of Granger to a New 
York firm at 55 cents; Amos Marsden 
of Salt Lake (operating in the Kem- 
merer field) to Brown & Adams of 
Boston, and Joe and E. W. Smith to 
Boston buyers.—L. S. 


at 55% 





Do not forget that the Second An- 
nual Ram Sale will be held at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, August 28, 29, 30 
and 31. 
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July, 1917 
FROM HAY CREEK, OREGON 





t 

June 12—Last night was the first 
time I have had a chance to read the 
May issue of the Wool Grower, so did 
not know of the fund being raised by 
the association for the Red Cross be- 
fore. I am enclosing you a voucher 
for fifty dollars as our contribution. 

We have had the latest spring known 
for many years. The past three nights 
have been very cold, with heavy frosts. 
This morning we had several snow 
flurries and it is as cold as it usually is 
in March. 

Our lamb crop was a disappointment, 
from 4,000 ewes bred we marked 3,077 
lambs. Our loss was caused by lack of 
milk, and usually after the lamb was a 
week or ten days old, also by the worst 
weather one could imagine at lambing 
time. 

In spite of the late and cold spring 
we have unusually fine grass and lambs 
are now doing fine. The mountain 
range will be very late, but prospects 
for summer feed are first class. 

Generally speaking, the sheepmen in 
this part of Oregon are in good condi- 
tion, although they had a hard winter 
and poor weather for lambing. I think 
the lamb crop will be about normal. 

BALDWIN SHEEP COMPANY. 





SIXTY-ONE CENTS FOR 
OREGON FINE 





At the Pilot Rock wool sale on June 
19, several hundred thousand pounds 
of wool was offered at sealed bid auc- 
tion. The prices received ranged from 
530c up to 6lc. The Cunningham Sheep 
and Land Company sold its clip of one 
hundred thousand pounds of fine Ram- 
bouillet wool at 60%c and its cross- 
bred wool at 56%c. This was the high- 
est price paid for fine wool at the sales. 
The highest price of the auction was 
for fifteen thousand pounds of Pat 
Dorherty’s- crossbred wool, which sold 
at 6lc. Most of the crossbred clips 
sold at from 53 to 60c per pound. It 
is reported that considerable competi- 
tion developed between the different 
buyers, and the auctions were very 
satisfactory to most of the sellers. 
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RANGE IN GOOD CONDITION 





The wet spring has put most of the 
sheep range in good condition in Utah, 


47 


Idaho and Wyoming. “Grass was 
never better” is the common expres- 
sion of stockmen. This may reduce 
the hay bill next fall. 
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other comparable car? 


Pick out the roughest ground you 
know, and have the demonstrator 
for the second car drive you over it 
at any touring speed. ‘Try it at 
several speeds, up to that car’s limit. 

Then let us take you in a Mar- 
mon 34 across the same rough 
stretches at identical speeds. Or if 
you prefer, do the driving yourself 
in both demonstrations. 

In addition to that, have the 
gasoline measured at the start and 
finish. 


The performance of the Marmon 
in tests like this has surprised ex- 
perienced motorists. It will bring 
home to you the lesson in advanced 
engineering this car has taught. 

Observe the ease in starting and 
stopping, the quick acceleration— 
and how this light-weight car ad- 

















LET Tests on Roughest Roads 
Decide Which Car Excels 


Will you accept this proposal to make a prac- 
tical comparison of the Marmon 34 and any 


and the roads on which we will demonstrate 
the Marmon in competition with it. 


W. K. LOVERING CO. 


404 to 406 South State St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
PHONE WASATCH 1846. 
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You ‘to name the car, 
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heres to the road at speeds up to §§ 
miles an hour without the least 
side-sway. 
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Observe the luxurious riding com- 
fort due to the low-hung body, low 
center of gravity, perfect balance 
front and rear, extra long wheel- 


base and Marmon special spring 
suspension, 


This light-weight car omits a 
half-ton extra load that you do not 
have to pull when you start and you 
do not have to carry on your tires 
while you’re going. 


JEB E336 


= 
== 


= 


Marmon not only r~duces per- 
sonal exertion, but saves from 40 to 
50 per cent in tire expense, and from 
50 to 75 per cent in gasoline. 

All we ask is a chance to prove 
these facts in comparison with any 
other car of this size and power. 
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MONTANA WOOL SHORT 





E. A. Gray, general freight agent for 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company, who makes a specialty of the 
sheep and wool business for that road, 
and who is the accepted authority in 
this state, fixes the Montana clip for 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


1917 at 18,000,000 pounds. The clip 
therefore will not equal.that of last 
year. This is accounted for by the 
fact that so many lambs and sheep 
were shipped from the state, attracted 
by the high market prices. This is 
just 50 per cent of the clip of 1910.— 
L. S. 








W. H.(Hinse) KLECKER 
SALESMAN & MANAGER 


R. H. (pos) STOVER 
FEEDER BUYER 


HINIE KLECKER 
SHEEP COMMISSION CO. 


NOT INCORPORATED 


Office 721i Main; Sheep Barn 
Bell Phone 3366 Main, 


Home Phone: 
190 Main. 


ROOMS 612-14 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WE BUY AND SELL SHEEP EXCLUSIVELY. 











HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 























Salt Lake City 


Ship YOUR Sheep Pelts 


Utah Hide & Livestock Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1891) 


Utah 














MARKET PRICES THE YEAR 


"ROUND 

















WOOL 


SHEEP PELTS 


WOOL 


Your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS are MORE VALUABLE to you when you let US sell them 


direct to the Manufacturers and Wool Pulleries for you on commission, 


for you get the 


FULL VALUE of them. You KNOW what you have to Pay us and we know what we are to 


Receive for our SERVICES. 
we get our commission. 


There is no speculative margin. 
Your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS are sold on the open market like 


You get the FULL MARKET, 


your live stock and you have found the commission way the BEST in that, WHY NOT in sell- 


ing your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS? 


ence solicited. 


Ship your wool and sheep pelts now to us and let your 
returns and our services speak for themselves, 


Shipping tags furnished free. Correspond- 


Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 


(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 


1739-1745 Genesee Street, 


Opposite Stock Yards. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 











‘sale of wool. 


ously.”’ 








COATES BROTHERS 


‘Wool Commission Merchants 
127 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 


Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and 
Cash advances made on Bills of Lading. Write for 
our booklet recently issued ‘‘How to Se] Your Wool Advantage- 
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ROMNEYS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY FARM 


e 





We have recently purchased for the 
University of California six Romney 
ewes out of the recent importation by 
Stanley H. Coffin. These ewes were 
bought of the famous breeder, Ernest 
Short of Fielding, New Zealand, and 
are yearlings past. They show uni- 
form Romney character, deep bodies, 
good size and a very desirable fleece, 
Some of the ewes were bred previous 
to importation and will lamb in August 
or September. 


The ram was bred by William Perry 
of Masterton, New Zealand, and was 
the first prize hogget at the P. P. I. E. 
at San Francisco. He is a very robust 
and bold-fronted ram weighing 275 
pounds in breeding condition and will 
be three years old this fall. He sheared 
19 pounds at twelve months’ growth. 

While there are but few Romneys 
in the states, they show promise of be- 
coming a very.popular breed having 
many desirable qualitie . This is at- 
tested by the fact that they are the 
popular breed in New Zealand, one of 
the principal 
world. 


sheep sections of the 


ROBT. F. MILLER. 





HAMPSHIRES DO BEST 





We had a hard winter in north Utah 
and everyone lost a lot of sheep, more 
I think than has been reported. We 
lost 15 per cent of our ewes and docked 
67 per cent of lambs. Our flock con- 
sists of 1,400 purebred Hampshires and 
2,200 ordinary native Utah range ewes. 


These ewes are crossbreds, mostly 


‘Merino blood. One important discov- 


ery we made is that the Hampshires 
stood the winter better than the na- 
tives. All the shéep ran together and 
were fed the same. Fully 85 per cent 
of our loss was in the grade Merino 
ewes. And under the same conditions 
we saved a larger percentage of lambs 
from the Hampshires than we did from 
the others. We fed hay as long as we 
could get it, as well as cottonseed cake. 
J. NEBEKER, Laketown, Utah. 
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60 CENTS IN WYOMING 





Several clips of wool around Coke- 
ville, Wyoming, have reached the 60- 
cent mark. Not long since the clips 
of J.C. Kinney, Oscar Peterson, the 
Cokeville Land & Livestock Co., and 
the clip of Lige Christensen all sold at 
60 cents. 
vised, this is the top price paid in Wyo- 
ming. The wools are all crossbreds 
and of rather light shrinkage. 


So far as we have been ad- 





SIXTY-TWO AND ONE-HALF 
CENTS IN UTAH 





Thorley Bros., of Cedar City, Utah, 
sild on June 27 at Salt Lake City its 
clip of 60,000 pounds of wool at 62¥%c 
pes pound. This is the highest price 
ever paid in Utah, and we believe it 
has not been exceeded west of the Mis- 
souri River up to this date. 

Last year this clip topped the Utah 
market at 32M%c. The firm of Thorley 
Bros. does not contract its wool. It 
does not believe in it. Its wool is put 
up and sold at sealed bid sales, and 
this plan of selling has paid it well. 
Last year by not contracting, it saved 
& per pound, and this year the saving 
was 25c per pound. 

This company is breeding good sheep 
and its wool is of light shrink. Last 
year it bought its rams at the Salt 
Lake sale, and intends to buy them 
there again this year. 





60 CENTS IN MONTANA 





Billings, Mont.—Frank Reid and 
Otto Schultz, prominent 
of the Twin Bridges district, have re- 
fused an offer of 60 cents a pound for 
their 1917 wool clip, which is estimated 
at 135,000 pounds. Last year, these 
same men received 32 cents a pound 
for their clip, which was two cents 
above the prevailing rate, due to the 
excellent quality of the product. Reid 
has just completed his shearing and 
Schultz will finish within a few days. 

The Madison County men have set 
no price on their fleeces, simply re- 
jecting the bid made by the representa- 
tive of the Union Wool Company of 
Boston, it is said—L. S. 


sheepmen 
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ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 














FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

















CRIMMINS & PEIRCE CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Foreign and Domestic Wool and Mohair 
Wool, Silk, Camel Hair, Alpaca and Mohair Noils 
Woolen and Worsted Waste 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


MAIN 
OFFICE 


281 Summer Stree 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 

Sait Lake City, Utah 


Branch Offices: Foreign Office, Bradford, England 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0., LESSEES. 














ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Long Distance Phone for FAT HOGS, CATTLE 


ae ciacaents. AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Salt Lake City, Utah 














M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














WE SELL LIVE STOCK ON COMMISSION ONLY 


Salt Lake Live Stock Commission Company, Inc. 


C. H. STEWART, Manager 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, Phone Wasatch 147 
City Office: Cullen Hotel, Phone Main 14 
Residence, Phone Hyland 1813 


Pioneer commission firm first to organize 
at Sait Lake Union 8tock Yards. 


Reference: Utah State National Bank 
Sait Lake City, Utah 




















Intermountain Live Stock 
Commission Co. 


WE HANDLE 


LIVE STOCK (Sheep a Specialty), RANGE LANDS 
RANCHES 
**Phone, write or wire us if you want to buy or sell’’ 
Telephone Was. 1906. 801 McIntyre Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


W. C. SNOW, President and Director THOS. THOMAS, Director 
L. R. ANDERSON, Vice-President and Director ALBERT SMITH, Director 
ARTHUR A. CALLISTER, Director and Manager 
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SHEEP IN CALIFORNIA 





There are not many sheep around 
here, as there is very little open Tange 
for sheep although there are thousand; 
of acres of.good sheep feed going tp 
waste inside the reserve. A lot of peo- 
ple want sheep if they could buy them 
regardless of high prices. Some fat 
lambs have been sold to butchers for 
$7, or more. Good ewes are worth $1 
to $12 per head. Wool was sold here 
in January for around 28 to 29%c a 
pound. 

We have had a backwara spring, but 
now the weather is hot, and we expect 
good feed in the mountains. Hay was 
practically all fed off last winter, which 
was a little hard, so new hay is high 
and is almost all sold already. I have 
bought 100 tons for $11 and 50 tons 
at $10 per ton; last year I paid $6 for 
the same kind of hay. 

Coyotes are getting thick here on 
the range and often get a lamb. They 
also cause depredations in the valley 
around the ranches among 
fowls. There ought to be a bounty on 
them so that it would pay some one to 
get out to trap or poison them. So 
far I haven’t heard of rabies 
here, but there has been some 
the Nevada line, 75 or 100 miles north 
of here. 

It costs $5 a head to run ewes here 
one year. Sheep are in good condition 
just now. 

I appreciate the National 
Grower very much. 


A. R. GIRAUD, California. 
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FROM EASTERN NEVADA 





Enclosed I am sending $20 check, of 
which $5 is for my dues and the reget 
goes for the Red Cross fund. I be- 
lieve all the sheepmen will stand their 
share by helping the Red Cross. 

We had a bad spring with heavy 
losses ; the losses of those who sheared 
early were especially heavy. The 
lamb crop is small compared with last 
year’s; it is about 30 per cent less. 

We are anxious to read the National 
Wool Grower. P. ETCHART. 





Jul. 
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=| |Pasturage on Co-Operation 
ange 4 D 
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g to ‘ 
“||Plan With SOO RAILWAY 
hem . 
fat 
; for Come to Wisconsin where range restrictions, the uncertainties of summer grazing including forest reserve 
1 $10 difficulties, and friction between cattle and sheep men do not exist. 
hete Here you are free from blizzards and the anxieties of winter that disturb the range man’s peace of mind. 
ata Here you have grass and water in abundance. Here you can raise alfalfa, clover and all the tame grasses. This is 
a clover country par excellence and the native grasses never fail. Here rye and vetch are at home and root crops 
but grow as they do in England. Here you can market your stock the next day. Here you can feed your own lambs 
pect and pocket the feeders’ profit yourself. Here your family is in close touch with schools, churches and all the ad- 
bes vantages of eastern states. Our land grant lands are offered in large or small tracts of cut over lands, admirably 
hich adapted to sheep and goat raising. Always glad to put land seekers in touch with other land owners. We ‘re- 
high ceive or pay no commissions. Western sheepmen like Parham (the largest sheep feeder and dealer in America) 
se are locating ranches in Wisconsin. 
tons 
for Owners of sheep and goats who have no pasturage may find it to their ad- 
=~ vantage to correspond with us regarding a co-operative plan with land owners. 
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2 for our large and constantly increasing list of sat- n the iong run 
. isfied customers. enaontinn 
“1 | The Salt Lake cae Sen Sea 
° Hardware Co. 
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Soo Line Railway Co., 


1201 Soo Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 























WE ARE AGENTS FOR 


Kemp’s Branding Liquid 
Goal Tar Sheep Dip 
Creosote Sheep Dip 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT. SHEARING 
MACHINES AND EXTRA PARTS 


Hardware Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah Pocatello, Idaho 























Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP — 
TIRES 


Guaranteed— 


Non Skid 
Oil Proof 
6000 Miles 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pocatello, Idaho 
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| IMPORTED 
LINCOLNS . 
_ COTSWOLDS : 
HAMPSHIRES E 





We will arrive at Salt Lake City about August first with 


| 50 LINCOLN YEARLING RAMS, IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND. | 
25 LINCOLN YEARLING EWES, IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND. 
25 COTSWOLD YEARLING RAMS, IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND. | 
25 HAMPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS, IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND. 


These sheep are all direct from England and represent one of the very few importations that will be 
| made this year. They are of the highest quality and fit to head the best flocks. 





For particulars address 


| J. H. PATRICK, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 


RAMS COTSWOLDS Rams| |: 


AT THE SALT LAKE RAM SALE IN A COM- 
PETITION OF 6 PENS EACH OF 25 RAMS WE 
WERE AWARDED IST, 2ND AND 3RD PRE- 
MIUMS FOR BEST RANGE RAMS. 
































AT THE UTAH STATE FAIR IN STRONG 
COMPETITION WE WON FIRST ON RAM 
2 YEARS AND OVER; FIRST, SECOND AND 
THIRD ON RAM ONE YEAR AND UNDER 
TWO; FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD ON RAM 
LAMB; FIRST ON EWE BETWEEN 1 AND 2 
YEARS; FIRST ON BREEDERS PEN; FIRST 
ON FLOCK AS WELL AS CHAMPION RAM 
AND CHAMPION EWE. FOR 1917 WE OFFER 
600 YEARLING RAMS AND 700 RAM LAMBS. 


DESERET SHEEP CoO.. BOISE. IDAHO 











Champion Ram Utah State Fair 1916 
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REPORT ON WOOL GRADING 





Iam enclosing copy of the grading 
of Keith Smith’s wool, 4,660 fleeces. It 
js one of the choicest lots of wool I 
have seen this year, very light and of 
good staple. He has used registered 
bucks for several years, and his lamb 
and wool crops show the benefits he 


derives therefrom. His 


wool was 
packed very well, averaging forty 


fleeces to the sack, and will average 
nine pounds per fleece. The following 


gives the number of sacks of each 








grade : 
Year- To- 
lings Ewes tal 
aw quarier 26 «(14 40 
Surter staple 11 16 27 
Three-eighths blood 
SE ssc nciehaeniesictientne 4 19 3 
Half-blood staple ............... 1 10 11 
; ae ee 42 
i nnn 7 7 
8) a ee eee eee 2 2 
Black and Dead................ wasted 1 1 
Low quarter and 30 Ibs. 
half-blood clothing. ........... 1 1 
Low quarter, three-eighths 
blood and __half-blood 
staple... — 1 1 
Fine clothing and _half- 
mood sane 1 1 
Tags .... ‘i hae 1 1 
Low quarter Bucks... 2 
73 «117 


Less than one per cent of clothing 
grades. 


RALPH V. WELLINGTON. 





COST OF IMPORTING SHEEP. 





We have been asked several times 
about the expense of importing sheep 
from New Zealand to San Francisco. 
We have recently imported from Well- 
ington, New Zealand, to Bliss, Idaho, 
four Lincoln rams at a total cost for 
transportation and _ incidentals of 
$327.70. The cost of bringing the 
rams from New Zealand to San Fran- 
cisco, including freight, feed, attend- 
ant, and insurance, was $223.36. The 
cost from the time they arrived in San 
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Francisco until they were delivered at 
Bliss, Idaho, was $104.34. This in- 
cluded feed, stabling, crating, attend- 
ant, and express charge. Therefore, 
the cost incident to importing one 
sheep in April of this year was $81.92. 

Because of the war these charges are 
higher now than ever before. This in- 
formation may be of service to those 
figuring on making imports from that 
country. 


BUYS SHORTHORNS. 





F. M. Rothrock, our executive com- 
mitteeman for the state of Washing- 
ton, recently visited Eastern states 
where he purchased 32 Shorthorn cows 
at a cost of $16,000, paying as high as 
$900 for some of them. 

Near Washington, Mr. 
Rothrock founded a wonderful 
herd of Shorthorns, consisting of 158 
head. He recently purchased a bull in 
England that is now in quarantine at 
a price reported to be $4,000. 

The sheep industry can hardly afford 
to have a man of this type spending 
his money for cattle instead of sheep. 


Sprague, 
has 





The Second Annual Ram Sale will be 
held in Salt Lake City August 28, 29, 
30, 31. . 
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**We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 


No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 














Cotton Seed Cake 
Corn, Barley, Oats 
and Hay 
CARLOAD LOTS. QUICK SHIPMENT. 


Merrill-Keyser Co. 
Salt Lake City 


Wasatch 3639 




















SCREENED COTTON SEED 
CAKE AND MEAL 


You are familiar with conditions that 
existed during past season, bad 
weather, delayed freights, high cost 
of all feed. 
41 to 43 per cent protein nut cake for 
June shipment. Wire us for delivered 
prices for arrival during July. There 
may be increased freight rates effec- 
tive July 1st. Only a few cars left for 
shipment. You will find these a good 
investment. 

COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 


We have a few cars of — 

















Cotton Seed Meal and Cracked Cake 


NUT AND PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP 


TEXOMA, brand .............. 43 to45% Protein 
SUNSET, brand ............... 41 to43% Protein 
INTERSTATE, brand..38)/4 to 41% Protein 


Ask us for Prices delivered anywhere 


PANHANDLE, brand 
CENTEX, brand 
PEANUTO Peanut Cake 


a 36 to 38% Protein 
spulpscisssihanane 30 to 33% Protein 


GUD TED itnniitninniccntsss 36 to 38% Protein 


Agents Wanted 


TEXAS CAKE & LINTER CO., Dallas, Texas 











45% Protein and Fat. 


No. 302 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City. 








DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 


Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
.Pea and Nut Cake 


Prompt shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CoO. 


Also Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Identify Your Stock 

The reason lost stock is seldom returned 

is because they lack Perfect Identification. 

Each animal should carry an ear tag with 

name and address of owner stamped thereon, 

EAR prerecr 
aN 


Se 









The “Perfect” Tag should be used because 
it is the lightest tag manufactured; made of 
aluminum; non-corrosive and non-poisonous, 
This ear tag is endorsed by stockmen all over 
the United States. 

Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. 

SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


67 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 























e 
‘Thinker 


The buyer of a Valve- 
in-Head Buick Six is 
NOT a faddist. He is a 
thinker. He can NOT be 
“stampeded,.” 





Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1917 season will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction, A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS, Both 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 





ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION. WE’LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE 
YoU FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME. 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


Aute Row Salt Lake Was. 4560 
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PLAN TO BUILD A SILO. 


The season to build a silo is here. 
Silos are to be found in every state of 
the Union. Idaho has only a few hun- 
dred and it is our opinion that the 
stock farmer of Idaho could make no 
better investment than to have a silo. 
Three hundred thousand silos are filled 
and emptied annually in the United 
States. The owners of these silos ex- 
emplify the strict business methods for 
efficient farming so necessary in these 
days of war. “Why build a silo?” is 
a question no longer needing to be an- 
swered because the great number of 
silos in use is the most 
proof of the value of them. 


convincing 


Farmers of Idaho, to economize and 
save your crops, plan to build a silo 
this summer and plant the crop to fill 
it before winter sets in. Why are 
bankers willing to make loans to build 
silos? They realize that a silo will 
increase the saving in the corn crop 
by 30 per cent, that it will increase the 
stock-carrying capacity of the farm 20 
per cent, that it conserves the entire 
corn plant, that it provides a succu- 
lent, uniform, and palatable feed for 
the entire year, and that it stimulates 
the milk flow of the cows. A silo is the 
cheapest and most efficient storehouse 
for feed on the farm. It will store 
eight tons of silage in the same space 
required for one ton of hay. Not alone 
on actual storage room but chiefly on 
actual nutrients stored should the em- 
phasis be placed. We find that a ton 
of clover hay contains about 1,000 
pounds of digestible feeding nutri- 
ments. Eight tons of silage occupying 
the same amount of space has in it 2,- 
000 pounds of nutriments, or just twice 
as much. Noting these facts, which 
would be the cheaper to build—a 100- 
ton silo or a 800-ton barn to store hay? 
A silo will pay for itself in three years 
and has been known to do so in some 
instances in Oné year. 


With high priced alfalfa and grains 
many farmers were caught unprepared 
during the past winter and spring to 
furnish feed to their stock. Those with 
silos suffered much less loss in produc- 
tion of milk, or beef, or mutton. Pro- 
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duction is and should be the aim of all 
farmers in these days of war necessity, 
Increased production in all lines of 
stock raising is necessary, and in no 
manner can it be more easily and bet- 
ter solved than by using a silo. The 
silo will increase production, it will 
conserve feed, it will help solve the 
winter feeding problem and give the 
greatest returns when market prices 
for butterfat are highest. 

The disastrous losses in production, 
and in many instances the selling of 
the stock that occurred last winter, 
should not occur again. Action to pre- 
vent such losses for the coming year 
should be adopted, for we need in par- 
ticular every dairy cow, because dairy 
products will be more in demand than 
ever before. The meat supply will go 
to feed the nation’s armies, hence the 
dairy products will find greater con- 
sumption at home. 

The dairy department will gladly as- 
sist and advise anyone regarding silos 
and silage. : 

A. C. BALTZER, 
University of Idaho. 





KILLING COYOTES FAST. 


Recently an Idaho and a Utah sheep- 
man visited the office of the National 
Wool Grower, and discussing the coy- 
ote question, said the Nevada man: “I 
was down for two weeks at our lamb- 
ing camp and did not see but one coy- 
ote and what is better still I never 
heard one at night. We have had lots 
of rabies in our section and it has just 
cleaned the coyotes out. Of course, 
some hunting has been done, but the 
rabies is the thing that gets most of 
them.” ; 

The Idaho man said: “We have a 
few coyotes in Idaho, but nothing like 
we used to have. We have had sev- 
eral outbreaks of rabies among them 


and it seems to rid them out. Then 
they drift in again and again comes 
the rabies and wipes them out. Ifa 


rabid coyote had any sense and would 
not bite people, it would soon settle the 
coyote question.” 





Do not forget the Ram-Sale. 


—ow 
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all A PATRIOTIC SERVICE 

ity, ; 

™ John G. Taylor, a prominent wool ( U L L E N H O " E st 

a } grower of Lovelocks, Nevada, and a SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH 

The member of the National Association, FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 

vill has recently equipped at his own ex- H 

the § pense 3 Red Cross hospital ambulance eadquarters for Sheepmen 

the to be sent to France to convey wound- 
ed troops from the front to the base More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 

ces hospitals. Mr. Taylor will pay the ex- Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. . Rates $1.00 and up 
pense of operating this ambulance 

me while it is in service. His son has vol- 

* unteered and been accepted to drive the 

bi: ambulance. 

be When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower 

8 FARMERS SELLING SHEEP 

= | | 

an | Hay is tremendously high in Idaho, 

go | and that fact is inducing many of the 


he | farmers to sell their sheep. Recently l h M I t B Id] 
n- | a farmer with fifty head sold od solely e C n yre ul Ing 


















































because he wanted the ground to raise . 
S- alfalfa. He reasoned this way: “These Salt Lake City, Utah 
os fifty sheep are grazing off at least ten 
acres of alfalfa. That land would raise Is Headquarters for the 
me fifty tons of clover or alfalfa which 
I can sell this year at $15 in the stack. NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
That would give me an income of $750 GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
from the hay, which is as much as the : 
sheep will return, if not more. As long The Most Modern Fire- proof Building in the City 
p- as I can sell my hay to range sheep- 
al men at present prices, I won’t bother | | 
y- with any kind of livestock. Last year, O FFICES FO R RENT 
“T I raised some clover seed, but this 
b- year I will cut it for hay. That field 
y- across the fence will cut two and oné- 
er half tons at the first cutting, and I bad —_ —y 
ts shall get one more crop and probably RY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
st } two.” EVE 
€, Another farmer living two miles dis- AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 
” tant said: “I want to sell my dairy and 


: . WE PRINT THE 
that little bunch of sheep. We are go- 


ing to sell our hay in the stack this : 

. year, and after things are cleaned up, ational ool rower 
‘ey will go to California for the winter. 

as We also intend to pull up that orchard THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK ' 


and seed it down to clover. Hay is the 
best crop a man can raise in this 








We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 


wi country.” tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 
" If high priced feed results in the 

id | liquidation of the farmers’ livestock, it FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 

" will be a misfortune for the country. CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


Idaho had several nice farm flocks 
started, and we should have liked them 
to have a fair trial. » atine « 














. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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THE SHEEP HERDER’S il 
U ar MONUMENT | “ed 
‘ 5 
tah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. eae tcc:, a 
LIVE STOCK LOANS No it doesn’t mark the scene of af 
Telephone Was. 412 1025 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah sheep herder’s final resting place; it | “y 
has written upon it no epitaph of fame ote 
Money to loan on cattle, sheep and hogs. Ap- won in pioneer warfare; it really } (4; 
plication blanks will be sent upon request. should not be called a monument. But the 
such is the picturesque name applied end 
OFFICERS and DIRECTORS to it among the folk of the sheep coun- oth 
M. K. Parsons, President F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President R. T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer try and such is the name we _ shall 
W. S. McComick Thomas Autin S.A.Whimey _—‘jj. Y. Rich I 
choose to call it. 
J. B. Kerr, Manager W. T. Beardsley, Assisstant Secretary ee upe 
Fitting name, when you know its you 
history, to be applied to that slender tha 
shaft of rocks on yonder sagebrush rec 
ridge. In the distance, it looks like a of : 
Courtesy, Helpfulness, man standing at the top of the ridge, she 
as if on sentinel duty. But suppose not 
Strength you proceed to ascend the gentle slop- sor 
ing’ ridge in its direction. The first hez 
fact that impresses itself upon your he 
mind, if you be a tenderfoot, is that the the 
National Copper Bank slender shaft is a great deal farther 1 
away than you had at first supposed. lan 
SALT LAKE CITY After you have walked gently upward | ing 
Salt Lake City. Stak’ for three-quarters of an hour, you even bri 
begin to wonder if you are not the vic- 
tim of a strange mirage. You look = 








: back and see, gliding away below you 
NATIONAL : : 


CITY BANK The National City Bank member in the distance, the tree lined river 
\E/ of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are upon the banks of which you have 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH stood earlier in the day, hemmed in by 
JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier sagebrush hills. Ahead and above you 

stands the figure, motionless still, of 


the supposed man, now assuming the 
appearance of a slender obelisk. Its 


Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank distance away, compared with the 


length of the dusty, winding trail be- 























C. S. BURTON, President SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH C. S. TINGEY. Cashier hind you and up which you have been 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Protits $335,000.00. plodding, seems but a mere jaunt. So 
you climb upward and on, toward the 








top of the ridge. The motionless shaft 
at the top grows larger and clearer, 
but the question that is ever repeating 
WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION itself in your mind is, will you ever 
reach the top? At last, in a moment 
Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? when faith in your judgment of dis- 


IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with wenghalneien tame dabrsrs 
that you are really near the top of the 


i : idge. Through the flat rocks and 
The National Bank of the Republic ee ee 


scattering tufts of sagebrush, you 











Capital P “ . $ 300,000.00 ramble with renewed fervor and all at 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 once you stand beside your goal. 
Deposits - - - 6,265,191.60 








Your goal proves to be nothing more 
than an ugly pile of native rocks, placed 
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upon top of each other in such a man- 


ner as to form a mound ten feet in 
height. You notice that rude steps 
lead to the top of the mound. At first 


the whole structure is suggestive of 
wasted energy. You climb to the top 
of the mound. Away yonder, you see 
another silent mound like the one upon 
In another direction 
there is another, and over on the far 
end oi this same ridge stands still an- 


which you sit. 


other. 

It is only after you have set lazily 
upon the top of the mound and filled 
your eyes full of the dim, blue distances 
that greet your gaze in whatsoever di- 
rection you may look, that the purpose 
of the pile of rock suggests itself. A 
sheep herder’s monument is, in brief, 
nothing more than a lookout, built by 
some sheep herder when time has hung 
heavily upon his hands, in order that 
he might view with more complacence 
the actions of his flock. 

Wherever you go, in the sheep man’s 
land, you see these slender shafts rear- 
ing themselves from the tops of sage- 
brush ridges and hills. They are in- 
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deed picturesque reminders of the land 
with its 
wonderful industry of sheep raising. 


in which you are traveling 


Some day, when a thousand eras have 
changed the face of Wyoming’s sage- 
brush hills and another race dwells 
therein and other industries thrive, will 
not the sheep herder’s monument be as 
much an object of wonder as are the 


ruins of historic lands today? 





A GOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


Over at Cokeville, Wyoming, P. W. 
Olsen has long been one of the leading 
Some years ago he decided 
to branch out in a livestock way and 
purchased a number of registered 
Shorthorn cows. The herd has always 
been supplied with the best character 
of Shorthorn bulls obtainable, Mr. Ol- 
sen having paid as high as $1,000 for a 
bull to head his herd. The Olsen herd 
has now grown into one of the larg- 
est purebred herds in Wyoming. 

A representative of this paper re- 
Shorthorns 
and was much pleased with them. They 


sheepmen. 


cently saw this herd of 


57 
are large, rugged and very heavy 
boned, a type very necessary to meet 
the strenuous conditions prevailing in 
the country. At the present 
time Mr. Olsen has on hand 54 two- 
The 
old myth about sheep and cattle not 
doing well on the same land has been 
pretty effectually answered by Mr. Ol- 
sen’s experience, for he has found that 
sheep in no wise injure his cattle pas- 


range 


year-old bulls and 40 yearlings. 


tures. 





WANTS PLACE AS HERDER. 


Can you put me in correspondence 
with a sheepman who needs, or would 
be likely to need, an experienced 
herder, steader and sober, where I can 
take my wife with me? 

We have worked for the Yakima 
Sheep Company, of Washington, and 
several smaller flockmasters around 
Havre and Chinook, Montana, but I 
would like something where I can 
have an opportunity to better myself. 

R. E. St. CLATR, 
Trenam Hotel, Garfield, Utah. 














M. “COLEY” WILKERSON 
Sheep Salesman 











Union Stock Yards 


Tine IBRO2, 
MboeanAD, 


Live Stock Commission Agents 


Omaha, Nebraska 





We make a specialty of handling and selling 


Western Sheep and Cattle 









































CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep in the world has in it the capac- 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—R. C. Sharp, Wasco, Ill. 


Secretary—E. ‘Chidester, Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for Information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 














American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


ARTHUR BROUGHTON, - Albany, Wis. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 














American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 














The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information re- 
garding this great wool and mutton breed 
of sheep. 


H. M. L&E, President 
Highgate, Ont. 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich, 




















When writing to adver- 
tisers please mention the 
National Wool Grower. 














THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
NO DIPPING IN 1917 


The Utah State Livestock Board re- 
cently passed the following resolution 
relative to the annual dipping of Utah 
sheep: 

Whereas, the condition prevailing 
throughout the state during the past 
winter and spring has left the sheep 
of the state, generally, in such condi- 
tion that sheepmen, generally, believe 
that to require compulsory dipping dur- 
ing the present year would result in 
decreasing the meat and wool product 
of the sheep, now, therefore, 

3e It Resolved, that the State Live 
Stock Board urgently recommends that 
sheep owners in the state dip, at least 
once, his sheep during the present sea- 
son for ticks and lice. Unless it is 
found on inspection that there is urg- 
ent need for dipping, no order will be 
made by this board requiring it for the 
current year 1917, and then only where 
it appears to be necessary; but that 
the board contemplates enforcing strin- 
gent measures for the eradication of 
ticks and lice during the year 1918, and 
will probably require that the sheep be 
dipped for that purpose twice during 
the late spring or early summer; and 
that all sheepmen are hereby notified 
that if they have not places convenient 
to their summer ranges that they shall 
make provision for the same prior to 
the summer of 1918, and, if by reasons 
of Forest regulations, they find it im- 
possible to procure suitable locations 
for dipping vats, that they immediately 
so advise this board in order that it 
may co-operate in securing such loca- 
tion, to the end that there will be no 
excuse for not dipping twice during the 
summer of 1918 on account of dipping 
facilities. 

STATE LIVE STOCK BOARD 

JAMES H. MOYLE, President. 
THOMAS REDMOND, Secretary. 





NATIONAL FORESTS 
TO SUPPLY WOOD 


Washington.—To meet any possible 
coal shortage in the West next win- 
ter, more extensive use of fuel wood 
from the National Forests is urged by 
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the government’s foresters, who are 
advising both ranchers and town dwel. 
lers to be forehanded in making ar. 
rangements for the supply of their fue 
needs. 

The supervisors of the 153 National 
Forests will be instructed to afford all 
possible facilities to local residents 
wishing to obtain cordwood, which 
settlers may obtain free for their home 
use and which is sold at low rates to 
persons cutting and hauling in order 
to sell to others. Since the material 
thus utilized is mainly dead timber, its 
removal, it is explained, helps clear uy 
the forest and thus 
menace. Timber which is 
fested, or old and deteriorating, or 
otherwise damaged or 


lessens the fire 


insect-in- 


undesirable 
from the forester’s standpoint, is also 
disposed of for fuel purposes. The de- 
mand in the next twelve months is ex- 
pected to break all records. 

There is a possibility of a coal short- 
age because of the increased demand 
for coal by industrial plants and the 
lack of sufficient means of transporta- 
tion. It is believed that it will be quite 
feasible and econdmical for many west- 
ern communities to utilize an increased 
quantity of National Forest wood for 
fuel next winter. 








The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular sheep 
in the United States. They are the 
most practical farmers’ sheep in ex- 
istence. Hampshires sold for the high- 
est average price at the National Wool 
Growers auction sale in September, 
1916. The sheep that won the first prize 
on carload wether lambs at 1916 Inter- 
national. This car wether lambs won 
Grand Championship over all breeds 
and all ages. The sheep that always 
pleases; always makes money; always 


wins, The best mutton sheep in the 
world,. Write the Secretary for infor- 
mation. 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Wood- 
land Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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